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ACT NOW! 


ABOR’S bill for federal aid to education was 
L introduced by Senators Mead and Aiken on 
March 8. By the time you receive this issue, 
Senate hearings will have been held on the merits 
of the bill. S717 represents the cumulative ef- 
fort of the Commission on Educational Recon- 
struction of the AFT from the time of our August 
convention until now. It is the most progressive 
and far-reaching proposal ever to be submitted in 
Congress for the improvement of public educa- 
tion in America. The Commission has dis- 
charged its duty by securing the introduction of 
the bill with the wholehearted support of the 
AFL. From now on our locals throughout the 
country and their individual members have an 
obligation to perform if we are to achieve suc- 
cessful enactment. 

The question naturally arises, ““What can I as 
an individual do?” First, attempt to have your 
own local approve the principles of the bill and 
then have them secure its approval by the central 
labor body in your community. Urge the latter 
to secure approval by the state federation of 
labor. When requested to do so by the AFT of- 
fice, write your Congressmen and Senators per- 
sonal letters, postal cards, or telegraph them 
urging their support. These communications of 
an individual nature will be much more impres- 
sive than form letters. Especially, communicate 
with all members of the Senate Education Com- 
mittee when you are asked to do so. As soon as 
the bill is introduced into the House, locals will 
be notified. Follow a similar procedure with 
respect to House members and members of the 
Education Committee of the House. The AFT 
office will send out specific instructions as to 
when the letters should be sent and to whom. 
For your information the roster of both Com- 
mittees follows: 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor 


Jas. E. Murray, Mont., Chairman 
David I. Walsh, Mass. 

Elbert D. Thomas, Utah 

Claude Pepper, Fila. 

Allen J. Ellender, La. 

Lister Hill, Ala. 





Robert A. Taft, Ohio 
Joseph H. Ball, Minn. 
Wayne L. Morse, Ore. 
Dennis Chavez, N. M. 
Jas. M. Tunnell, Del. 
Joseph F. Guffey, Pa. 
Olin D. Johnston, S. C. 

J. W. Fulbright, Ark. 
Robt. M. LaFollette, Jr., Wis. 
George D. Aiken, Vt. 

H. Alexander Smith, N. J. 
Forrest C. Donnell, Mo. 


House Committee on Education 
Graham A. Barden, Chairman 
Edward J. Hart, N. J. 
Eugene J. Keogh, N. Y. 
John Lesinski, Mich. 
Charles A. Buckley, N. Y. 
Fritz G. Lanham, Texas 
Mary T. Norton, N. J. 
C. Jasper Bell, Mo. 
Augustine B. Kelley, Pa. 
Henry D. Larcade, Jr., La. 
Robert Ramspeck, Ga. 
Dan R. McGehee, Miss. 
Berkeley L. Bunker, Nev. 
George A. Dondero, Mich. 
J. Edgar Chenoweth, Col. 
Edward O. McCowen, Ohio 
Walter H. Judd, Minn. 
Max Schwabe, Mo. 
Hubert S. Ellis, W. Va. 
Ralph W. Gwinn, N. Y. 
Clifford P. Case, N. J. 


An effort should be made to secure endorse- 
ment by the C.I.O., the Railroad Brotherhoods 
and any other union groups not at present affili- 
ated with the AFL. Urge all union groups ap- 
proached to communicate with their respective 
Congressmen in urging enactment of S717. 

In addition, contact P.T.A.s, civic and busi- 
ness groups, and professional organizations such 
as the medical, dental, and bar associations. Do 
not overlook religious groups of all types. Make 
your appeal so wide in scope that many friends 
of education will be prompted to respond. 

Complete information about the contents of 
the bill itself is contained in Miss Borchardt’ 
article, pages 5 and 6 in the March issue of the 


‘ AMERICAN TEACHER, on pages 4 and §5 of 


this issue, and on pages 4 and 14 of the 
February issue. These articles will furnish 
(Continued at bottom of next page, col. 2) 
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Affiliation with State 
Federations of Labor 


President Green of the AFL has called the 
attention of the various internationals to the 
urgency of having all locals affiliate with their 
respective state federations of labor. Legislative 
proposals throughout the states involve many 
vicious attacks upon the rights of workers and the 
organized labor movement. The intensity of 
these attacks indicates the need of strong state 
organizations to protect workmen’s rights and to 
promote legislation in which labor is interested. 

In Ohio great progress has been made in.the 
past biennium because teachers’ locals generally 
have affiliated with the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor and for the first time, labor in Ohio has 
been able to intelligently promote school legis- 
lation favored by their affiliated locals. 

Surely, if state bodies can serve so effectively 
in aiding their teachers’ locals, the latter owe to 
the state bodies the support and interest inherent 
in affiliation, so that greater influence can be 
effected in all legislation in which labor is inter- 
ested. We urge every local of the AFT to affiliate 
with its state and local federations of labor in a 
common endeavor to promote the general welfare. 


ACT NOW! 


(Continued from preceding page) 
you adequate information on which to base com- 
munications to individuals whom you attempt to 
interest. 

While these suggestions seem to many of you 
trite and perhaps unimportant, there is abundant 
evidence that our legislators are influenced by 
genuine expressions of sentiment coming from 
large numbers of their constituents. Surely, we 
all want to play a part in securing the enact- 
ment of a federal aid bill now before the re- 
trenchment program of federal expenditure sets 
in. Many educators believe that the hope of 
federal aid lies in the present Congress and that 
failure to secure enactment now commits us to a 
long period when such enactment will be impos- 
sible. There is still “a tide in the affars of men 
which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
May we urge you to ride the crest of the wave 
and play your part in bringing’a richer education 
to the thousands of American youth now denied 
full educational opportunity. For them we dare 
not let the light of learning be dimmed. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 

















$717, the AFT-AFL Federal Aid Bill, 
And Other Federal Legislation 


By SELMA BORCHARDT 


WASHINGTON LETTER NO. 6, 1944-45 
March 13, 1945 


ABOR’S bill, S. 717, is one of the most far 
he reaching reconstruction measures before the 
Congress. The bill preserves the fundamental 
principles for which labor has stood since the first 
World War when labor began its fight for federal 
aid for education. 

These are the facts that you should know: 


Title I, section 1 restates our position requir- 
ing state control of education. 


Title I, section 2 establishes a National Board 
which acts as an Advisory Board to the United 
States Commissioner of Education, who is the 
ministerial officer of the Board. Policy must not 
be determined by one person, we hold. 


Title I, section 2 (b) provides for surveys 
within each state to determine the need for aid. 


Title I, section 2 (g) provides for the publica- 
tion of reports, requiring specifically that these 
reports shall contain “information showing the 
accomplishment of the respective states through 
the expenditure of such funds,” and requiring 
specific reports regarding equalization effective 
by the national funds. 


Title I, section 3, page 8 contains the provision 
for protecting minority races. 


Title I, section 4 requires the state not to re- 
duce its appropriations. 


Title I, section 5 requires the state to submit 
statistical data to the Office of Education. 


Title I, section 6, for the first time in our his- 
tory provides a means to encourage state planning 
in the field of school building construction. At 
the present time, millions of dollars are being 
expended by the Federal Works Agency without 
any consultation with state educational authori- 
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ties regarding the development of a sound state 
program. Under the present law, private institu- 
tions may receive public funds without having 
their plans for the expenditure of such funds re- 
viewed by any educational planning agency. 

Title I, section 7 contains the definitions which 
clarify the language. 


Title II is the principal title giving aid to the 
public schools. This title contains the following 
safeguards: 

1. Protection of racial minorities. 

2. The setting aside of 75% of the money for 
salaries for teachers in the public schools. 

3. The requirement that federal funds must 
supplement and cannot supplant state funds. 

4. The express prohibition against using any 
of the money appropriated under this Title for 
salaries paid to any person not in the public 
schools. (While 75% of the money is expressly 
ear-marked for public school teachers’ salaries 
(P. 15, lines 12-15), the same section expressly 
prohibits the use of any of this money for pay- 
ment of funds to the trustee for salaries to per- 
sons not in the public schools (P. 15, lines 15-18). 

Title I, section 2 (d) on page 5, contains the 
provision for a trustee through whom would be 
handled any funds (under each title) which 
would go for the benefit of children not in the 
public schools. 


Title III gives aid for services for all students. 


Title IV provides aid for needy students and 
contains the following significant points: 

1. It recognizes for the first time the fact that 
a training center which meets the requirements 
of the Federal Apprenticeship Act is an educa- 
tional center (P. 18, lines 2-4). 

2. For the first time, in federal legislation, the 
combined period of education and employment 
of youth is prescribed by limiting the combined 
number of hours for work and school to eight in 
any one day or forty-eight in any one week. 
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Major Differences Between S717 and $181 

You may pe asked what the differences are 
between the N.E.A. Bill and Labor’s Bill. 

The major differences between S. 717 and 
§. 181 are: 

1. S. 181 combines the emergency features 
and permanent legislation into one bill; S. 717 
provides only for the permanent structure be- 
cause labor believes that emergency needs must 


‘be met by emergency measures and that it is not 


policy to combine the two. 

2. S. 181 allocates funds on the basis of a 
formula which recognizes other features than 
need for aid; S. 717 allocates funds on a basis 
of need. 

3. S. 181 makes it possible for federal funds 
to be used to supplant state funds; S. 717 makes 
sure that federal funds will be used to supple- 
ment state funds and not to supplant them. 

4. S. 181 grants no aid for needy students 
and limits aid for services to students in public 
schools; S. 717, while prohibiting the use of fed- 
eral funds for instructional purposes in the non- 
public schools, does make aid available for serv- 
ices, stipends and scholarships for all children 
without discrimination for race or creed. 

5. S. 181 places the entire administrative 
policy and control for the act in the hands of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; S. 717 makes 
the Commissioner the administrative officer but 
establishes a national advisory board of five rep- 
resentative citizens to pass upon policy when 
matters of policy must be determined. 

6. S. 181 does not guarantee one cent of the 
money for teachers’ salaries; S. 717 recognizes 
the need for setting aside a fixed proportion of 
the federal money for the salaries in the public 
schools and expressly prohibits the use of these 
funds for salaries of teachers not in the public 
schools. 

7. S. 181 has no provision through which the 
public is to be informed on the use of federal 
moneys spent under this bill. S. 717 requires 
publication of plans for the use of the money 
before the money is spent and after the money is 
spent. , 

8. S. 181 does not require that federal funds 
must be available to every part of a state in need 
thereof but allows the funds to be concentrated 
in any one part of the state where political exigen- 
cies may place them; S. 717 requires that the 
funds be made available to every part of the state 
in need thereof. 
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9. S. 181 does not contemplate a school sys- 
tem in the broad sense; S. 717 recognizes that an 
educational reconstruction measure must ex- 
pressly care for the promotion of educational 
standards and the welfare of every child in the 
nation. Therefore, S. 717 provides expressly for 
funds through which the standards in the public 
schools throughout the nation will be raised and 
every American child will be helped to the extent 
to which he needs help. 

10. S. 181 ignores the present confused state 
in relation to the use of federal funds for con- 
struction of buildings for educational purposes; 
S. 717 recognizes that federal funds are now be- 
ing used in large amounts for school building 
purposes and that even larger sums will be avail- 
able under the expanded Federal Works Program. 
Labor’s bill therefore requires the Federal Works 
Agency or whatever other agency has charge of 
the disbursement of these funds to disburse such 
funds in keeping with plans made by the proper 
state educational authority. At the present time 
the federal government may act on these mat- 
ters without the guidance of the state educational 
authority. The proposal in S. 717 would intro- 
duce, for the first time in our national history, 
a sound program of planning for school buildings 
in keeping with sound educational and social 
principles, and would, for the first time, recognize 
the urgent need of state autonomy in these mat- 
ters. 

The sponsors of our bill are two men with per- 
fect labor records. Senator James Mead, Demo- 
crat of New York, a member of the Switchmen’s 
Union, and Senator George Aiken, Republican 
of Vermont, have proved their devotion to func- 
tional democracy by their acts even more than 
by their words. 


Vocational Education 

The same vocational bill which labor con- 
demned last year has been reintroduced this year. 
S. 619 seeks $97,000,000 to supplement currently 
available funds for vocational education. It re- 
quires state matching of funds, thereby compara- 
tively injuring the poorer states, centralization 
of program in Washington, vocational training 
with absolutely no reference to organized labor, 
government subsidies without standards for chil- 
dren’s farm groups; maintains the discrimina- 
tion against aid at the elementary level, thereby 
automatically depriving millions of Negro chil- 
dren in the south of the benefit of vocational 
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training. 
Labor has already sent in its protest and has 
asked to be heard in opposition. 


School Lunches 
Two Senate bills, the Ellender Bill, S. 503, and 
the Russell Bill, S. 200, and two House Bills, 
H. R. 756 (Pace), H. R. 149 (Voorhis), differ in 
regard to administrative features. It is generally 
expected that a compromise bill will get the green 
light. 
Military Training 
It is now expected that the Woodrum Com- 
mittee will start hearings as soon as the Man- 
power Bill is out of the way. However, in view 
of the fact that the Selective Service Act will ex- 
pire this April, and will, of course, be extended, 
it doesn’t seem likely that the Woodrum Com- 





mittee or any other committee considering peace 
time conscription will feel pressed 40 act during 
the next few months. 

Our attention will be directed to two features 





of the bill extending Selective Service: (1) The 
length of time for which the extension is sought, 
and (2) the possibility of directing Selective 
Service to work with U.S.E.S. in placing dis. 
charged servicemen back in jobs. Under the 
present law, Selective Service has full authority 
in the field. 





Full Employment 
The Murray-Wagner-O’ Mahoney-Thomas Bil] 
for full employment enunciates a program and , 
outlines a plan. It merits the serious study of 
our locals to enable them later to evaluate bills 
making specific proposals in this field. 





ELLOWSHIPS for graduate work in 
| pee education are being offered to 
qualified applicants by the U.S. Public Health 
Service, in cooperation with the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran has announced. These 
fellowships for the collegiate fall term of 1945 
are being awarded to meet present and future 
needs for trained health educators in schools, 
communities, and local, State and Federal 
health departments. 

Men and women between the ages of 22 
and 40 who are citizens of the United States 
and who hold a bachelor’s degree from a rec- 
ognized college or university may apply. 

Fellowships will lead to a master’s degree 
in public health. The 12-months’ training 
period will consist of nine months in the 
School of Public Health at the University of 
North Carolina, Yale University or the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and three months’ field 
experience in community health education 
under supervision. Applicants must meet the 
requirements for admission to the Schools of 
Public Health. Training in-science, sociology, 
education, and psychology, plus experience 
working with people are desirable prerequis- 
ites. 

The fellowships provide a stipend of $100 





Fellowships Providing $100 Monthly and Tuition 
Offered for Training of Health Educators 


a month for twelve months, full tuition, and 
travel for field experience. Candidates must 
pay their travel to and from the university at 
the beginning and end of training. 

“The existing shortage of trained health 
educators and the demand for expansion of 
health education activities indicated both in 
this country and abroad highlight the need for 
qualified personnel with a thorough under- 
standing of both public health and education,” | | 
the Surgeon General said. 

Basil O’Connor, President of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, pointed 
out that coordination of official and voluntary 
agencies on a community basis will make 
available the services of competent health edu- 
cators whose aid will be invaluable in solving 
community health problems. He stressed the 
assistance to be given by such a group during 
an infantile paralysis outbreak in informing 
residents about the disease and the necessity 
for long-continued after-care of patients. 

Fellowship application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. Appli- 
cations must be accompanied by a transcript 
of college credits and a small photograph, and 
must be in the office of the Surgeon General 
not later than June 1, 1945. 
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AFT to Sponsor Second Vacation Seminar 
At University of Wisconsin 


July 22—August 4, 1945 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Teachers 
will again sponsor a Teachers’ Vacation Sem- 
jnar under the direction of the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers, during the 
twenty-first summer session of the school, from 
July 22nd to August 4th, 1945. Dr. E. E. 
Schwarztrauber, Director of the School for 
Workers, met recently with the AFT Seminar 
Committee to complete plans for an expanded 
program for the Seminar, which was inaugurated 
with such success last year. During the first 
year, the Seminar was made up of teachers from 
fourteen cities in nine states, a majority of whom 
held responsible positions in their respective local 
unions. Indications are that representation at 
the Seminar will be greatly increased this year, 
thus assuring a successful and profitable session. 
The Seminar agenda will include such subjects 
as “The Teacher in the Community,” dealing 
with the organizational and professional problems 
confronting them; “The Teacher in Democratic 
Society,”—a discussion of the teacher’s relation 
to the whole of democratic society—how schools 
may become an implement for the development 
of a more democratic society, and what the ob- 
jectives and philosophy of such a society should 
be. 

War is destroying old patterns and old ideas 
and compelling us to make new adjustments to 
meet problems of the postwar world. “The 
Labor Movement in a Changing World,” and 
“Postwar Problems and World Organization” 
are two topics that will be considered, under the 
guidance of leading authorities and experts in 
these fields. These discussions will provide an 
opportunity for preparation for leadership in a 
dynamic society, changing at an unprecedented 
tate. If the size of enrollment permits, additional 
elective subjects, led by prominent labor repre- 
sentatives and experts from Wisconsin and other 
universities, will be added to the curriculum. 

The Seminar will provide an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas and discussion 
of mutual problems, and for direct contact with 
competent and responsible trade union leader- 
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ship. While the Teachers Seminar is in session, 
the Union Business Representatives’ Institute 
will also be in attendance at the Workers’ School. 
This will bring a large number of business repre- 
sentatives of a variety of International Unions 
from every section of the United States to Madi- 
son. In addition, the Labor-Co-op Institute 
will bring another group of trade unionists to the 
School, for the purpose of preparing them for 
leadership in the development of consumer co- 
operation in their respective unions and com- 
munities. This Institute will be directed by some 
of the leading authorities in the field of consumer 
co-operation. These two Institutes alone are ex- 
pected to bring some 75-80 trade unionists to- 
gether for mutual instruction and discussion. 


Abundant Opportunities Offered for 
Exchange of Ideas 


Since all students will eat together and live 
together through common facilities provided by 
the school, opportunities for stimulating exchange 
of problems and ideas will be abundant. At meal- 
time, at play, or during the many informal after- 
noon and evening gatherings which have become 





AN AFTERNOON DISCUSSION 











a tradition at the School for Workers, new vistas 
in mutual understanding will be opened. 


Recreation Can Be Combined With 
Intellectual Stimulation 


The word “vacation” included in the title of 
the Seminar was not inserted as a mere catch- 
word, but because attendance at the Teachers’ 
Seminar will mean just that. The University of 
Wisconsin campus, the city of Madison and its 
environs offer one of the most unusual oppor- 
tunities for combining intellectual stimulation 
with physical relaxation and recreation. Located 
on the shores of beautiful Lake Mendota, class- 
rooms and residences make the transition from 
classroom to a dip in the cool, clear waters of the 
lake not only figuratively, but almost literally, 
a matter of “one jump.” 

“Picnic Point,” the University’s own recrea- 
tional reserve, offers one of the most idyllic spots 
for those who love the outdoors, and is within 
easy hiking distance or a few minutes across the 
lake by canoe. 


Area Is Rich in Indian Lore and 
Historical Interest 


The University campus itself, and the area 
within and about Madison, are rich in Indian 
lore and historical interest. Lake Mendota is a 
part of the water routes of the Indians who lived 
in this area before the coming of the white man, 
and they have left many interesting mementos to 
remind us of their history and culture. High 
up on “Observatory Hill,” right on the campus 
and overlooking the lake, you may still see the 
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huge “effigy mounds,” built by the Indians, and 
symbolic of the various tribes that traversed the 
water routes on the lake below. On the “Hill” 
on the main campus, you may see a bronze tablet, 
to remind us that the famous Chief Blackhawk 
was pursued by the militia through those very 
grounds, a hundred years ago. 

The museum of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, located on the campus, houses one of the 
most complete state historical collections in the 
United States, and will be found of great interest 
and significance. 


An attractive, illustrated foldet, giving complete de 
tails of the Seminar, may be procured by writing t 
Dr. E. E. Schwarztrauber, Director, The University o 
Wisconsin School for Workers, 1214 Johnson St. W. 
Madison 5, Wis. 
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Permanent Bases of Inter-American Education 
By HAROLD E. DAVIS 


Division of Education and Teacher Aids, Office of Inter-American Affairs 


HE RAPIDLY mounting interest of schools 
= the general public in inter-American 
affairs during the past four years has now reached 
the stage in which it is important and appropriate 
to review what has been accomplished and to 
ask what the permanent inter-American educa- 
tional program is to be. 

Among the most significant developments dur- 
ing the last few years has been the increased 
number of students coming to the United States 
from the other Americas. The Institute of Inter- 
national Education reports that there are now 
more than 2,000 students from the other Amer- 
icas studying in United States colleges and uni- 
yersities. A somewhat smaller number is enrolled 
in secondary schools. Many of these students are 
here at their own expense, others have come on 
scholarships furnished by colleges and universi- 
ties or other civic organizations interested in the 
other American republics. Some receive assist- 
ance from their own governments. Others are 
being assisted through a scholarship program 
officially undertaken by the United States Gov- 
ernment. A number of scholarships for advanced 
study in United States colleges and universities 
also have been made available to our 
Spanish-speaking citizens. 

The study of English has increased greatly in 
popularity during recent years in the other 
Americas, especially in the English classes con- 
ducted by the Cultural Institutes sponsored in all 
the countries of America by citizens of those 
countries and United States residents there. The 
provision of English teachers for these classes has 
become a sizeable task, especially since the prob- 
lems of teaching English as a second language 
have not in the past received adequate attention 
from our English language professional people. 
During the past few years, however, special 
attention has been given to this problem, partic- 
larly in the University of Michigan, and real 
progress is now being made in training English 
teachers for work with students from the other 
Americas both here and in Latin America. 

Few steps which might be taken by our Gov- 
étmment contribute more directly to the improve- 
Ment of inter-American understanding than the 
encouragement of an increasing interchange of 
students and educators among the countries of 
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the hemisphere. Several distinguished scholars 
and leaders from each of the other Americas have 
been brought to the United States during the past 
year under a State Department plan. Many 
others have come at their own expense or at the 
expense of their own governments. 

Fundamental constructive steps toward hemi- 
sphere educational cooperation have been taken 
during the past year by the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation of the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. The program is carried out through 
bilateral agreements with the various countries 
by which cooperative inter-American educational 
services are created within the respective Minis- 
tries of Education. The principal objective of 
these programs is the improvement of general 
education at the elementary, secondary and nor- 
mal school levels, with particular emphasis upon 
health and vocational education and the teaching 
of the English language. Plans include the ex- 
change of educational personnel, the development 
of improved teacher training programs, and co- 
operative development of teaching materials. 

For a long time the Pan American Union, 
through its Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
has been assisting schools and teachers with 
advice and materials useful for teaching pur- 
poses, as well as carrying on a broader program 
to encourage inter-American cultural interchange 
and the assembling and dissemination of basic 
information. They have carried on an essay con- 
test among secondary students throughout the 
hemisphere, with scholarships for university 
study as prizes. Pan American Union publica- 
tions have long been used widely in the schools, 
but a new series with a carefully graded vocabu- 
lary for young readers has been designed during 
the past two years. The Pan American Union 
also has taken the leadership in the observance of 
Pan American Day, April 14, in the schools. 

The United States Office of Education, through 
its Division of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions, has developed an extensive program of 
educational activities in the United States and 
has carried on some of the activities of educa- 
ticnal relations with the other Americas, partic- 
ularly the exchange of teachers. They have taken 
steps to remedy our previous lack of accurate in- 
formation about education and educational insti- 








tutions in the other Americas. In cooperation 
with 22 teacher training colleges and schools 
experimental and demonstration programs have 
been undertaken to improve the inter-American 
training of teachers. The United States Office of 
Education also has performed very important 
functions in the distribution of teaching aids and 
in developing and circulating nearly 200 excel- 
lent teaching exhibits and other aids to visual 
instruction. 

Under the Inter-American Trade Scholarship 
program conducted by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs approximately 150 young men have 
been brought to the United States for practical 
training in industrial enterprises, by various 
United States firms. Approximately 150 agricul- 
tural engineers have recently received training in 
agriculture and have now returned to their coun- 
tries to participate in the development of agricul- 
tural programs. Others have received valuable 
in-service training in various government pro- 
grams. In this way the United States is contrib- 
uting one of the best things which it has to offer 
to the other Americas in the whole educational 
field—technical training. 

From the beginning of this new emphasis on 
inter-American cooperation, it has been recog- 
nized that one of the major educational jobs is to 
provide training for personnel of Government 
and private industries preparing for assignments 
in the other Americas. Business concerns have 
given careful consideration to training programs; 
colleges and universities have begun to turn their 
attention in this direction. In Washington the 
Inter-American Training Center during the past 
two years has provided intensive training to large 
numbers of Government persons representing 
various agencies and the armed forces, preparing 
for service in the other Americas. Annual enroll- 
ment of government employees in the courses 
offered by the Center has exceeded 5,000. 

Approximately 100 organizations of national 
scope today have made inter-Americanism a 
major part of their civic and educational pro- 
grams. This list includes such groups as the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Rotary International, the American Municipal 
Association, the Annual Conference of Mayors, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, and the National Parent- 
Teacher Association, with a combined member- 
ship of over ten million. In most large cities of 
the United States, Inter-American Centers or 
Councils have been organized to coordinate the 





various inter-American activities carried on by 
local and regional clubs. 

During the school year 1943-44 approximately 
100 colleges and universities conducted inter. 
American institutes or lecture programs to im. 
prove the background of students, teachers, ang 
other adults*in the community. In many places 
such institutes have become annual affairs 
Approximately 30 colleges conducted inter-Amer. 
ican teacher training workshops last summer, 

It is a conservative estimate that the study of 
Spanish and Portuguese in our schools and col. 
leges has doubled during the past four or five 





years. In Texas and California there has been g 
spectacular increase in the study of Spanish a| 
elementary schools. The educators’ responsibility 
is to channel the increased interest in language | 
study into constructive efforts to improve the 
quality of language teaching and to produce noj 
more students who have a smattering of lan. 
guage, but more students who have mastered a 
language to the point where it will be useful in 
travel or in other ways connected with the ex. 
panding program of inter-American relations. 
Only in this way will the study of Spanish and 
Portuguese lead to better inter-American under. 
standing. The survey of language teaching under 
the ASTP recently made by MLA seems to sug- 
gest the importance of more intensive language 
study and more extensive use of the direct con- 
versational approach. This also was the view 
expressed in the conference on the permanent 
basis of inter-American education in the school 
curriculum held recently in Ohio State Uni 
versity. 

Perhaps the most striking development hag 
been the great increase during the past three 
years,in the quality of teaching materials avaik 
able in the inter-American field—books, 
phlets, film exhibits. In fact so much material hi 
been turned out that the problem now faced 
teachers and curriculum members is one of seleé 
tion. Of course the development has been 
uneven, and certain highly desirable kinds 
material, biographical material and visual ai 
to cite two examples, are notably undevelo 

The study of the inter-American content of 
textbooks recently completed by the Americal 
Council on Education (in cooperation with tht 
Office of Inter-American Affairs) has received 
wide attention and has raised several fund& 
mental questions in reference to inter-American 
educational programs. Specifically it raised the 
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question of how much attention should be given 
to inter-American content in various subjects and 
at various grade levels. Its findings of the per- 
sistence of prejudiced attitudes with regard to 
teaching material raise fundamental questions as 
to the attitudes and objectives which the inter- 


American program should seek through the 
schools. 
The question of inter-Americanism in the 


schools is clearly much more than a quantitative 
question. The first job, of course, and one which 
our schools are already attempting, is to rid our 
textbooks and instruction of misconceptions, his- 
torical inaccuracies, and unconscious prejudices. 
The next task is to build a program which will 
achieve the desired objectives. 

From the beginning, the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs has realized that if the United States 
meant business in inter-American education, seri- 
ous attention should be given to educational con- 
ditions among our Spanish-speaking community 
of approximately 3,000,000 living largely in our 
Southwest, but not exclusively there. The Sleepy 
Lagoon case in Les Angeles awoke the continent 
to the seriousness of the situation, although many 
educators such as George Sanchez, Lloyd Tire- 
man and Hirschel Manuel had been working 
seriously at the question for years previously. 
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This is probably another case where real inter- 
national education begins at home. Educators in 
Texas, particularly, have responded magnifi- 
cently during the past year or year and a half. 
The inauguration of a state-wide program sup- 
ported by the State Department of Education, 
the Governor’s Good Neighbor Commission, a 
cooperative organization of all the teacher train- 
ing colleges in the state, and a state-wide com- 
mittee of school officials has indicated what can 
be done when teachers really mean business. 
Fifteen inter-American workshops held in Texas 
during the summer of 1944 indicate the wide- 
spread interest of Texas teachers in this problem. 

During the summer of 1943 a conference of 
educators from the Southwest meeting in Santa 
Fe considered the various aspects of education 
in the Southwest as it related to communities of 
Spanish-speaking people and made some far- 
reaching recommendations. They were concerned 
primarily with the teaching of language in bi- 
lingual areas, the use of the historic and cultural 
background, health instruction, occupational 
adjustment and the role of the school in com- 
munity education. 

Cursory as this survey of inter-American edu- 
cational activities has been, it must have given 
the reader some concept of the extent to which 
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these activities have been integrated into the 
organization of education in this country. How- 
ever, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, which 
has cooperated in many of these activities, also 
is interested in seeing that inter-American edu- 
cation retains a permanent place in our educa- 
tional program. 


In general it may be said that our schools’ 


should give to the other American republics, their 
geography, people, culture, and problems, their 
languages, an amount of sympathetic attention 
proportional to their importance to us and the 
world. After all, they are 125,000,000 people in 
an area three times that of the United States. 

Increasingly, American educational thinking 
should be projected on a continental scale. In the 
past our educational programs have been based 
upon too narrow concepts of history, geography, 
economic organization and culture, in consider- 
able measure because of our failure to think in 
continental terms. Our curriculum thinking will 
probably need to be guided increasingly by this 
expanding concept of America. 

The great educational possibilities in this 
inter-American concept have been frequently 
pointed out. What is now needed is more careful 
consideration by educators responsible for our 
school curricula of the ways and means of realiz- 
ing these possibilities. America has a great com- 
mon heritage in its land, its peoples, and its his- 





tory. The simple geographical fact of occupation 
of one continent is important in many ways, 
although its importance may be overemphasized. 
However, the American nations share a certain 
quality of newness deriving from the fact that 
they have all engaged or are engaging in the 
development of the land of a new continent; they 
share in greater or less degree the heritage of a 
threefold population and culture and the conse. 
quent problems; they have the history of a com. 
mon movement for independence, they are all 


republics engaged in the achievement and preser- | 
vation of democracy; and they have a long record | 


of successful international cooperation. 

The program of inter-Americanism in_ the 
schools should be a permanent one because the 
need of the Americas for each other is permanent. 
The facts and concepts in the preceding para- 
graph provide a basis upon which inter-American 
education can be built, an inter-American educa- 
tion which would have as its objective furthering 
the understanding of the basis upon which per- 
manent inter-American cooperation may be suc- 
cessfully achieved. It may be well to note, how- 
ever, that an even greater significance of inter- 
American education may lie in its value as a step 
toward international understanding on a broader 
scale. As in the realm of political and economic 
relations, inter-Americanism in education may 
well point the way to world education. 





In an appeal for contributions from AFT 
locals and members in support of the 
Free Trade Union Fund, Matthew Woll, 

- president of the Labor League for Human 
Rights, wrote to AFT President Landis as 
follows: 

“Only moral and material assistance by 
the A.F. of L. can strengthen the demo- 
cratic elements abroad in their effort to 
build free and independent trade unions. 
The A.F. of L. can undertake no task of 
greater importance in the field of interna- 
tion labor relations than the successful exe- 
cution of the mandate given to us by the 
New Orleans Convention. 

“Your cooperation and assistance in 
bringing the appeal before all your af- 
filiates is vitally important.” 





The Free Trade Unions of Europe 
Need Your Help 


The possibility of an early victory over 
Germany sharply emphasizes the impor- 
tance of restoring bona fide labor organiza- 
tions in devastated Europe. Realizing this, 
the A.F. of L.’s Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee, currently raising $1,000,000 or more 
for this purpose, urges rapid action in com- 
pleting the drive. 

“Wind up the campaign with generous 
contributions,” the Committee urges. “La- 
bor in the liberated countries is looking to 
us for help in rebuilding their free demo- 
cratic trade unions. For their sake and our 
own welfare we must not fail them.” 

A number of AFT locals have already 
sent their contributions to the AFT na- 
tional office. It is hoped that many more 
will be forthcoming. 
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a Britannica, for years the stand- 
ard reference work of teachers and scholars, 
is in another field —that of visual education. 
The advantages of motion pictures as a 
supplementary teaching medium have been 
conclusively demonstrated by educators and 
research groups. In Navy courses, it was found 
that students learn up to 35% more through 
the use of sound films—and that such learning 
is retained 55% longer. Sound films as methods 
of instruction are a part of the program of the 
Armed Forces, and many branches of industry 
utilize motion pictures for training. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine., 
through Erpi Classroom Films and the Silent 
Teaching Films (formerly Eastman), offers 
the most complete eollection of sound and silent 
teaching pictures available. To this collection 
will be added further subjects, compiled with 
the accuracy, authenticity, and technical ex- 
cellence with which the name of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is synonymous. 
Many schools recognize the value of audio- 
visual education with substantial budgets. 
Your school budget (even the small budget) 
permits you to have your own film library 
right now! The new “Lease-to-Own” plan offers 
all schools a new, low-cost way to enjoy the 
benefits of a film library from the very begin- 
ning. You can have full library* use of all 
your films. Yet, payments on a year-to-year 
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basis are as low or lower than film rentals. 
And the best part of all, there’s no liability 
beyond the budget year. In 2 or 3 or 4 years the 
films become yours to keep. That’s Lease-to- 
Own! Let us give you complete information 
without obligation. Fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. 


*The right film at the right place at the right time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 5-D 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 


C) Catalog of Erpi Classroom Films 

[} Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman) 

©) Information on ‘‘Lease-to-Own"’ Plans 


(Name) 3 
(Your Position) 


(Nome of School) 





(Address of Schoo!) 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO PAUL MALLON 


March 14, 1945 


Dear Mr. Mallon: 

In a spirit of friendly debate I would like to 
take issue with the statement in your column 
dated March Sth that the “biggest industry, by 
far, in the United States is education.” Had you 
said most important industry by far I would have 
been only too happy to shake your hand in full 
accord; but I must disagree decisively with the 
conclusions based on the comparative statistics 
you quote to show the tremendous investment in 
education. You state that the Nation has in- 
vested $14,223,489,985 in school buildings as 
compared with only $2,750,000,000 in plants for 
manufacturing motor vehicles, bodies and parts. 
But it is also true that before the war the Nation 
had invested nearly twice as much in automobiles 
as in all the school buildings in the country. Can 
the Nation really be proud of the fact that its 
total investment in school buildings for the edu- 
cation of all of its children was only a little more 
than half the investment in motor cars, which 
were purchased largely for pleasure? 

Then there is another industry, Mr. Mallon— 
since you are using the term in the wider sense— 
which is much larger than education; i.e., crime 
and delinquency of youth. Only a few days ago 
I had a letter from J. Edgar Hoover, able chief 
of the F.B.I., stating that the total cost of crime 
and delinquency still totals approximately 15 
billions of dollars annually. In recent months 
the largest number of arrests have been in the 
field of teen-age youths. It is almost unbeliev- 
able but true that the cost of crime and delin- 
quency each year is more than the total amount 
invested in school buildings in the entire Nation 
and more than six times the amount spent annu- 
ally for the operation of the public schools. 

Since you are speaking largely from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint let us analyze this problem a 
little more critically from the business angle. 
Definite community experimentation has indi- 
cated that the costs of crime and delinquency 
can be reduced at least one third by improved 
educational and social services. Here, then, is 
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an opportunity to effectuate a saving of some five 
billions of dollars per year by investing in chil- 
dren—a sum which is more than twice the total 
costs of operating the Nation’s public schools. If 
an investment in hogs or cattle or in steel, alu- 
minum, or automobiles offered such a rich chance 
for profits, businessmen would seize upon the 
opportunity; but, for some strange reason, or- 
ganized business groups have constantly opposed 
adequate educational facilities for children. 
Also, Mr. Mallon, there is the liquor business 





which is more than twice as large as the business 
of education. You state that the total annual 
cost of all education in the United States is 
$3,203,547,586—but the annual cost of liquor | 
alone is just about twice that amount and nearly 
three times the amount spent on the operation 
of the public schools. No! Education is not the 
biggest business by far. 

Then, too, there is the horse racing business 
which is more than three times as large as the 
entire business of education and more than four 
times the business of operating the public schools. 
The recent ban on horse racing revealed the fact 
that the Nation spent an estimated ten billions 
annually on “betting on the ponies,” as compared 
with some two and one third billions on operation 
of the public schools. 

I understand, too, that the tobacco business is 
now larger than education, although the differ- 
ence between the two industries is not very large. 
In comparing expenditures for education and to- 
bacco I do not speak in the sense of a reformer. 
If, however, it is true that nations may be judged 
to a large extent by their attitude toward their 
children, it does seem shameful that a nation 
spends less for education of its children than for 
the single item of tobacco. 

Speaking of postwar planning—when this Na- 
tion takes stock of itself after the war, Mr. Mal- 
lon, it should give serious thought to the shameful 
fact that we are spending ten times as much for 
crime, liquor, tobacco and horse racing as for the 
education of our children. Admittedly preju- 
diced in favor of adequate health and educational 
services for every child in the Nation, I sincerely 
believe—as I am sure nearly all classroom teach- 
ers of the Nation believe—that the success of 
our postwar democracy and the future security 
of the Nation will depend to a large extent on the 
kind of education we give the children of the 
present generation. For this reason (rather than 
because of the fact that a large amount of money 
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is invested in school buildings) we feel that the 
citizens of the United States should take a greater 
interest in the public education and especially in 
seeing that the schools are adequately financed. 
For this reason, too, the citizens of the Nation 
should see to it that pending federal legislation 
is enacted to provide federal aid to raise sub- 
standard levels of education, to make possible 
better educational services, and to aid needy stu- 
dents. You state that little postwar planning has 
been done in the field of education except plans 
for constructing new school buildings. The pro- 
posed federal aid legislation is postwar planning 
of a very tangible and practical kind. 

Enclosed is a story cabled by war correspond- 
ent Wm. H. Stoneman pointing out the tragic 
results of neglecting education in England in 
wartime. As a result of the costly lesson, Eng- 
land is adopting a much larger and more progres- 
sive school system. Let us hope that America 
will heed Mr. Stoneman’s urgent warning and 


profit by the sad experience of England without 
paying so tremendous a price for educational 
neglect. 

Very truly yours, 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Teachers 


P.S. May I respectfully call your attention 
to the fact that your statement regarding high 
dues and initiation fees in the teachers’ union 
was entirely in error. Most of our 275 affiliated 
local unions have dues ranging from six to eight 
dollars per year with no initiation fees at all. 
Here in Chicago where more than 7000 teachers 
are affiliated with the A.F. of L. the dues are a 
flat $10.00 per year, covering local, state, na- 
tional and A. F. of L. dues—and including two 
professional journals, one of which is priced at 
$2.50 and the other at $1.00. 


U.S. Cooperates with Mexico to Improve 
Mexican Water and Sewerage Systems 


A Release from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


EXICAN engineers are becoming very 
M favorably impressed with the superior 
qualities of United States sanitary engineering 
equipment, according to William Martin John- 
son, chief engineer of the Inter-American Co-op- 
erative Health Service in Mexico. 

Mr. Johnson, who has just returned to the 
United States for consultation with officials of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, has super- 
vised the construction of more than a dozen water 
supply and sewer construction projects in Mexico 
under the cooperative program. Working with 
Mr. Johnson on the projects have been some of 
Mexico’s leading sanitary engineers. The Mex- 
ican government has contributed to the services 
of these engineers as well as sharing in the cost 
of the cooperative projects. 

Many of the Mexican engineers have studied 
in the United States and are loud in their praise 
of United States engineers and their methods, 
as well as United States supplies. As a matter 
of fact, many of the recognized sanitary engi- 
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neering courses in Mexico are taught from United 
States textbooks. Many Mexican engineers who 
are unable to converse in English are able to read 
the textbooks fluently. 

Mr. Johnson points out that previously Mex- 
ico purchased a great deal of its sanitary engi- 
neering equipment from Europe, a large part 
of it from Germany. While more highly deco- 
rated, he says, the equipment received from the 
Germans, via barter methods, introduced by the 
Hitler economy, is far less practical than corre- 
sponding United States equipment. Mexican 
engineers favor the stronger, more uniform 
United States equipment—minus the decorations. 

Water supplies and water treatment have been 
among the major projects of the Mexican pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Johnson. Health centers, 
sewer construction, and sewerage treatment have 
been other major projects. 

An important development in the Mexican 
program occurred as a result of the recent dis- 
astrous eruption of the volcano Paracutin, 
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which broke without warning and enveloped a 
whole countryside in the State of ~-Michoacan, 
More than 35,000 people were driven out of their 
homes. The Mexican government is now building 
refugee villages to house 7,000 to 8,000 of this 
homeless population. Important in the develop. 
ment of these modern villages will be the con- 
struction of water supply systems. And _ that 
job has been assigned to the Mexican Cooper. 
ative Health Service in view of the excellent 
work it has done on similar projects throughout 
Mexico. Work is now proceeding on water supply 
systems for three of the villages, according to 
Mr. Johnson. They are Conegoes, Calzontzin 
and a village named after Doctor Miquel Silva 

Last year the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs was asked by the Mexican government to 
extend the cooperative agreement signed in 1942, 
in view of achievements under the program. The 
new agreement, which is to continue until 1945, 
calls for a contribution of $2,500,000 by the 
Mexican government, and a similar amount from 
the Institute. The previous agreement called for 
an expenditure of another $2,500,000. 

But these projects alone are just a beginning, 
according to Mr. Johnson, who points out that 
in Mexico, as in the other 17 American republics 
that have agreements under the cooperative pro- 
gram, the future holds even greater promise. 
In each country, leading professional men and 
women are being trained to carry on and extend 
this health work in the postwar years so thaf 
each program will provide a lasting contribution 
to the health of the entire hemisphere. 

Among the projects under construction im 
Mexico are nine water supply systems, four sewer 
projects, and two health centers. Another water 
supply system, a filtration plant and another 
health center are planned. Two of the water 
supply systems recently were near completion. 

One health center that is being completed i 
located in the important city of Ciudad Juarez, 
which, Mr. Johnson says, has been seriously in 
need of health facilities. Another is located at 
Boca del Rio, which is to serve also as a School 
of Tropical Medicine and Research Station, 





Photos from the Mexican Government Tourist Association 


Mexico is eager to have the aid of U.S. engineers 
and the products of U.S. industry. In exchange 
for such help Mexico has much to contribute. 
Among her most important contributions are the 
products of her artists and her craftsmen. Pic- 
tured here are an artist painting a tray, a potter 
using a primitive wheel to produce modern earth- 
enware, and a Mexican weaving a sarape. 
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Photo from the Mexican Government Tourist Association 


A common method of transporting goods in Mexico. 


Boca del Rio is ideally suited for this purpose 
because of its easy accessibility by rail, water, 
and air. The project should soon be ready for 
operation. 

Mr. Johnson predicts that Mexico will provide 
an important market for sanitary equipment in 
the postwar era. Bathtubs and plumbing fix- 
tures, he says, will be in great demand in Mexico 
—and the emphasis will be on the label “Made in 
the United States.” 





Mexico! 
ARTS, CRAFTS, SPANISH 


Summer Art School 
San Miguel Allende—July 1-Sept. 1 
For Illustrated Folder Write To 
F. R. Dickinson, 1500 Lake Shore Drive, 


Chicago, 10 











ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA 
DE BELLES ARTES 


San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, where the 
school referred to in the advertisement above is 
located, is one of the oldest and most historic 
towns in Mexico, dating from 1542. Acting as a 
practical and unique link in the program for more 
intimate cultural relations with Latin America, 
the Escuela Universitaria de Belles Artes has at- 
tracted more than 200 Americans to its courses 
during the past three years, with a smaller group 
from Latin American republics. 

While work in the arts forms the basis of school 
life and provides innumerable contacts with the 
activities of the townspeople, the Escuela also 
organizes week-end field trips to supplement the 
student’s appreciation of Mexican life. 





Photo from the Mexican Govermment Tourist Association 


EVERY DAY IS WASHDAY IN TAXCO, MEXICO 


It may be more sociable to do one’s washing in this fashion, but it would be more comfortable and convenient to 
have the water available in one’s own home. 
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BRETTON WOODS 


By LEO M. 


NE BRIGHT afternoon not many months 
O ago a weird and unidentifiable sound filled 
the air over the English countryside. To folks 
inured to all of the gruesome sounds of war for 
five years, here was something new and more 
terrifying. Within a second or two the source of 
the sound came into view. That mystery thing 
poured flame into the sky. In a few minutes it 
was to pour death over the English soil. 

That first day the folks in England didn’t 
know what it was. They weren’t sure where it 
came from nor how it flew. They had no name 
for it. Their name even now is frequently just 
“those things.” But in that first moment of so 
many doubts, one certainty crystallized. It was 
the certainty that they would find out what it 
was—how it worked—where it came from, and 
—most important of all—though months of fruit- 
less attempts and endless millions be spent in the 
process, they would learn how to stop it. 

There is one of the great ironies of the war. 
Dangers far greater than rocket bombs hang over 
our heads—but we pay them little attention. 
Take a phrase like “Currency Stabilization.” No 
more people know what’s in it than knew what 
was in the rocket plane. Yet it’s much more 
deadly—and I mean just that. It will kill many 
more people. But because the threat isn’t as clear 
as a flying bomb, there’s no great excitement to 
find out what it’s all about. 

It’s not that no one is interested. One of the 
most important of the peace conferences of World 
War II took place in Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire. The diplomats at that conference 
took apart the rocket bomb called currency 
stabilization, but no spectacular solutions are 
likely. 

It’s unfortunate that unlike the rocket plane, 
the phrase “Currency Stabilization” makes no 
weird and frightening noise. 

I know of few outgrowths of this war that will 
have more effect on your jobs, your savings, the 
entire environment in which you live—yes, even 
the safety of your children—than will be found 
in the actions taken by the governments of the 
world in connection with the international ex- 
change of goods and the currency that is used for 


*Written by Leo M. Cherne for Americans United for World 
Organization. 
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that purpose. I am discussing it because of the 
possibility that the conference agreement reached 
this summer at Bretton Woods will not be ap- 
proved by Congress. 

We can see just how that failure concerns you 
intimately if we think about something familiar 
to all of us—say, gasoline stations. In the good 
old days before A, B and C cards, you may re. 
member the price wars that sometimes started 
among gas stations in a community. One outfit 
down at the crossroads, hungry for more business, 
would cut his prices. Soon cars began to pull up 
at his pumps, passing other stations by. Well, 
those other stations couldn’t stand the pressure. 
The man up the road a piece cut his prices even 
lower than the fellow at the crossroads, and so it 
went, each station undercutting the prices of 
another—with a price war raging all through that 
community. The consumer got an accidental 
break during all this. But—there’s a big “but.” 
If carried on long enough, one or more of those 
gas stations would have to go out of business, 
Incidentally, his bankruptcy would mean that 
many less jobs in the community—so the commu- 
nity itself paid for the price war. 

Exactly the same kind of thing can happen in 
the international scene, and does quite frequently 
—in the form of a country’s devaluation of its 
money. But when you get an “International 
Price War,” the consequences can be very much 
more dangerous than the competition among 
filling stations. First of all, instead of John Smith 
who employs two helpers, you’re dealing with 
sovereign nations, each with millions of mouths 
to feed. Besides, each nation has a military force 
that may fight if the competition becomes too 
painful. Of course, a gas station owner might set 
fire to his competitor’s place if there weren’t laws 
against arson and a police force to compel com- 
pliance. But these curbs on drastic action—these 
restraints against the anger of a competitor— 
don’t exist on the international scene. Nor is 
there the police force to curb the violators if, 
instead of just price cutting, they start using the 
club. 

And that’s where currency stabilization comes 
in. Stripped of its complications, it means an 
international agreement about the 
monetary exchange between countries so that the 
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coins of each can be relied on from month to 
month—pesos and francs, pounds sterling and 
rupees, dollars, drachmas and rubles, or what 
have you. 


Unless there is a definite, set relation that says . 


so many of one unit of money is worth so much 
of any other—in terms, for example of the Amer- 
ican dollar—unless you have that understanding, 
nobody buying or selling in international trade 
would ever know where he stands, what he’s pay- 
ing for a shipment of rubber or what he’s getting 
for the export of a carload of typewriters from 
the United States. 

It’s as if a country grocer were forced to let 
his customers decide what they’d use for money. 
Some of his customers might offer him nickles, 
others pigs, and still others buttons. That poor 
grocer’s problem would be further complicated 
if the customer could also decide how much the 
button he was using for money was worth. Or 
how many hairpins it would take to buy a 
twenty-cent can of Crisco. 

Actually, this isn’t an exaggerated picture. A 
sovereign nation can change the value of its cur- 
rency whenever it pleases. The United States, 
for example, did so during the depression years 
when it devalued the dollar. 

Here’s how it happens. 


Let’s take the case of a country that booms or 
busts as a result of the success or failure of one 
major crop. In a good year that country exports 
a substantial portion of its crop. With the money 
—the foreign exchange that it receives—it buys 
tractors from the United States, clothing from 
England, shoes from Czechoslovakia. 


But suppose, as happens too frequently, 
either drought or excess rain spoils that one crop. 
The country has much less to export. Not only 
is there no money at home for the farmers and 
the merchants of that country, but it doesn’t buy 
as much from other countries. Which means 
those countries don’t sell as much, and conse- 
quently aren’t as prosperous as they would other- 
wise be. 


In the anxiety to keep up some foreign credit, 
those depressed countries will do many things. 
Germany within the last fifteen years gave us 
outstanding examples of what can happen. Ger- 
many, for instance, started playing around with 
anew kind of money—that we call “Blocked 
Currency.”” Blocked Currency is like a depart- 
ment store gift certificate. That certificate isn’t 
negotiable. It can only be used to buy the mer- 
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chandise of that department store. The blocked 
marks which were circulated in South America, 
for example—and even in this country—before 
the war, made it impossible for the importer who 
held them to buy any other than German mer- 
chandise with those marks. 

Now, if you’re given a gift certificate for 
Christmas, fine—but why should anybody buy 
blocked marks? The reason is simple. Germany 
promised that every mark would be worth a mark 
and a half in goods. It’s as though you were 
getting a dollar and a half worth of merchandise 
for every dollar you spend. Buy from us and 
we'll give you a real discount is the cry of those 
depressed countries beginning their currency war. 

The hitch in the deal, though, is that you have 
to rely on that country to redeem its promise. 
Balkan countries, for example, that were com- 
pelled to take piles of German blocked marks, 
received endless shipments of aspirin—more 
aspirin probably than all the Balkan headaches 
could require for years to come. And there are 
plenty of Balkan headaches. 

Another practice is to ship goods that are 
shoddy or fraudulently priced in exchange for 
the blocked marks. The buyer is stuck. Those 
are the only goods he can buy with the blocked 
money. If he doesn’t like it—too bad. 
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It’s as though you paid $10 for a $10 gift cer- 
tificate and were promised a $10 hat for it. But 
when you redeemed it you get a $2.95 hat that 
had been marked up to $10. A department store 
that did that would probably lose its customers 
pretty fast. In international trade, though, it’s 
not that simple. Bribery of important diplomatic 
contacts is one way of keeping customers, even 
though they’re being cheated. The threat of 
force is another. And probably most important 
of all is the fact that the country doing the buy- 
ing has stuff of its own to unload that it can’t 
dispose of except under these deadly competitive 
arrangements. 

The important implication behind all of this 
is tied very intimately into the war we’re fighting 
now. It becomes immediately apparent, for ex- 
ample, that there’s no possibility of any country 
being immune from the economic diseases that 
afflict another country. The currency that a 
country uses in its international trade is just one 
of the means by which purely domestic diseases 
in one country spread to other countries. It’s not 
accidental that the depression hit all countries in 
the early 30’s. Even though the internal condi- 
tions in each of those countries were strikingly 
different, the epidemic spread, and there was no 
anti-toxin against it. 

There’s the real danger. The temptation is 
very great for many countries to use war as an 
anti-toxin to depression. Often this isn’t done 
consciously. You merely start with the kinds of 
currency warfare that I’ve been discussing. On 
its heels inevitably comes diplomatic warfare, 
and the growth of suspicions and bitterness 
among nations, and finally the spark—the inci- 
dent—and war is again with us. 

The purpose of the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence in New Hampshire was to prevent that hap- 
pening again. In a planet filled with nations of 
unequal strength and unequal wealth and pros- 
perity the only basic cure is an agreement not to 
engage in currency warfare. That’s the real mean- 
ing of currency stabilization. 

But, if Ruritania, for example, is to give up 
its right to suddenly cut the value of its rupees 
in half, that mythical kingdom would do so at a 
sacrifice of some of its own independence—of its 
sovereign right to do as it pleases. And that’s the 
fly in the ointment that will be up in Congress 
very soon. “Independence,” or “Sovereignty,” as 
it is called in the language of the diplomats. 


Stripped of its legal definitions (and its 





significance in international law) sovereignty 
merely means the power of any nation to act with 
complete independence on any questions without 
being required to consult with other nations or 
to hesitate because of the interest of other na- 
tions. A completely sovereign nation is one that 
is its own boss in the world with no interference 
from any outside source. 

An agreement outlawing the use of poison gas 
is a whittling down of the sovereignty of each of 
the nations that agree. An international mecha- 
nism for the control of the sale of opium such as 
has existed for the last generation is an invasion 
of sovereignty. 

Now, Ruritania—or the United States—is not 
going to give up its sovereignty for nothing. It 
would agree to do so only if it were compelled to, 
or if it were given a real guarantee of financial 
and economic stability. 


Well, what’s the price that was offered at the | 


monetary conference? ‘The price is the monetary 
stabilization fund you’ve been hearing so much 
about lately. It’s quite simple. The various 
countries would contribute a certain amount of 
money to the central fund. Then if a country 
like the one that got into trouble with its main 
crop lost its foreign credits, it could go to this 
fund for a loan that would make it possible to 
continue buying foreign goods. 

Obviously, countries that are weak econom- 
ically would be willing to give up some “sover- 
eignty” in return for that privilege. They stand 
to gain very directly by it. How about the 
United States though? 

We insist with great logic that we are the 
world’s most important creditor nation, that the 
world owes us—not we the world. That we own 
most of the world’s gold, that we normally buy 
from abroad much less than we sell. And there 
are many who will insist that any monetary 
stabilization plan will demand of. the United 
States that we pay more in cash than we shall 
receive in cash. You will hear it said, and cor- 
rectly, that our sovereignty will be whittled down 
to provide economic stability and currency se 
curity to France and Iran and Tibet and Eng- 
land. And that’s all true. But equally true is 
the fact that without the cooperation that i 
known as a sacrifice of sovereignty, the financial 
and economic war will start again before the 
smoke is settled on the battlefields. The depres- 
sion-ridden countries will once more sharpen 
their knives on the grindstone of their local 
dollar sign. And before long, economic and 
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financial rivalry will again build the competitive 
blocs of nations which have always led to war 
in the past. 

The conference at Bretton Woods was the first 
of the peace conferences of World War IT. If it 


fails to be accepted by the United States, the 
peace itself has been deadlocked. Victory on the 
battlefields will not solve these questions. It will 
take a more intricate and difficult victory in our 
nation’s capital. 


The Cooperative Movement in South America 
Prepared by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


HE HISTORY of the cooperative movement 
or South America presents a variable but 
progressive record. Moreover, the role of the 
cooperative movement in the other Americas and 
all its possible future implications for the devel- 
opment of the young republics has been generally 
underestimated. 

The first cooperative in South America dates 
back to 1870 when a group of refugees from the 
Franco-Prussian War formed a bakery coopera- 
tive in Buenos Aires. But as a whole, the co- 
operative movement in the Americas is young. 

The first Europeans who came to South 
America from Spain and Portugal were intensely 
individualistic, with nothing in their background 
or previous experience to lead them to create co- 
operative organizations. 

Some aborigines of South America—the agri- 
cultural Indians in the high Andean region, those 
roughly included within the ancient kingdom of 
the Incas, and the Guarani Indians in what is now 
Paraguay—lived under cultures which were co- 
operative in certain aspects. 

The Indians inhabiting the highlands of Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and northern 
Chile owned very little private property. The 
land available for cultivation and for grazing was 
held in common by the villages and much of the 
work of the community was done by the villagers 
working in groups. 

This pattern survives to this day among these 
Indians and the more enlightened South Ameri- 
can governments are beginning to recognize the 
social value of these close-knit communities, or 
“ayllus” as they are termed in Spanish. The gov- 
ernments are trying to expand them along the 
lines of the modern type of producer cooperatives, 
supplying them with tools, credit, and breeding 
livestock, in order to raise the general level of 
the agricultural production of the nation. 

The Indian of the highland regions, lethargic 
under economic servitude, becomes energetic and 
responsible once he has regained his freedom. 
These Indian communities, therefore, provide an 
ideal foundation for cooperative agriculture. 
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When the Jesuits first came to Paraguay, they 
found the Guarani Indians living in crude agri- 
cultural communities of such a nature that it was 
comparatively easy for the missionaries to take 
them over and absorb them into the great “reduc- 
ciones,”’ or agricultural colonies, which were, in 
effect, cooperatives under the benevolent direc- 
tion of this religious order. The Jesuits were ex- 
pelled, however, and nothing now remains of the 
cooperative communities they established. 

Cooperatives, as we know them, began to 
appear in South America in the first decade of 
this century and they are not, as yet, firmly es- 
tablished in all the republics. 


The strongest cooperative groups are found, as 
one might expect, in those parts of Brazil and 
Argentina which have had the largest and most 
recent immigrations from Europe where the co- 
operative tradition is well established. 

Some of the best organized cooperatives are 
to be found in southern Brazil, inhabited largely 
by colonists from Germany and northern Europe, 
while the wine growers’ cooperatives are made up 
of the descendants of immigrants from northern 
Italy. 

Recently the two-thousandth cooperative was 
organized in Brazil. Between 1933 and 1943 
the number of cooperatives increased from 242 
to 1912. 


Some of the most flourishing of the agricul- 
tural cooperatives are found in the prosperous 
State of Rio Grande do Sul in the south. Many 
are of the French type, which carry on both buy- 
ing and selling operations. Membership in the 
grape and wine cooperatives is largely made up of 
Brazilians of Italian origin. These latter include 
some of the oldest, best managed, and most pros- 
perous cooperatives in Brazil. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative of Railroad Em- 
ployees, with a membership ‘of 10,000, is the 
largest consumers’ Cooperative in Brazil and per- 
haps in all South America, with headquarters in 
Santa Maria, Rio Grande do Sul. This coopera- 
tive group provides educational facilities, hos- 
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pitalization and many other services to members. 

The State of Sao Paulo in Brazil stands second 
in importance of agricultural cooperatives. Here 
the Sao Paulo Coffee Growers Federation repre- 
sents 12 regional cooperatives and the Federation 
of Creamery Cooperatives has 15 branch co- 
operatives. The Cooperative of Cassava Pro- 
ducers alone does a business of more than $59,- 
000,000 a year. The cassava is the plant from 
which tapioca is made. 

Cooperatives in Rio Grande do Sul have been 
instrumental in introducing and popularizing 
many new and useful crops such as barley, flax, 
and cow peas. They are now experimenting with 
hops and the soy bean, the plant with so many 
industrial uses which is now making rapid head- 
way in the United States. 

The Central Cooperative League of Colonel 
Unions of Rio Grande do Sul supplies many serv- 
ices to the member cooperative societies, includ- 
ing the publication of a cooperative magazine 
which is circulated free to all members. This 
League also provides legal services as well as 
services of mediation. It distributes free seeds, 
supplies pure-bred livestock, vaccines, medicines, 
and veterinary equipment. 

The Garibaldi Grape and Wine Cooperative, 
the largest of its kind in Brazil, centers around 
the municipality of Garibaldi in the state of Rio 
Grande. This cooperative currently produces 
more than 40,000 barrels of wine a year and has 
enrolled in its membership 60 per cent of the wine 
producers in this state. Through cooperative 
marketing, improved production methods, and 
standardization of the various types of wine pro- 
duced, the average price received for the wine of 
this cooperative has increased nearly 400 per cent 
in six years. 

Today, Argentina represents the strongest de- 
velopment of agricultural cooperation in South 
America. Of the 20 Central and South American 
republics, Argentina was the first to pass legisla- 
tion with respect to cooperatives and the only one 
that had effective legislation of this type prior to 
1930. In addition, more business is done by 
Argentine cooperatives than by similar organiza- 
tions in any of the other nations of Central or 
South America. 

Argentine laws require that, of the five mem- 
bers of the National Agricultural Council, one 
shall represent the agricultural cooperative soci- 
eties. 

In 1940, Argentina had 646 cooperatives with 
366,783 members, a capital of 54,810,305 pesos 
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and an annual volume of operations totalling 
161,135,000 pesos, according to the Argentine 
Minister of Agriculture. 

These organizations include 76 consumer co- 
operatives, 70 electric service cooperatives, 164 
agricultural cooperatives (cereals), 96 milk pro- 
ducer cooperatives, 24 cotton producer coopera- 
tives, 36 wine and fruit cooperatives, 14 tobacco 
and yerba mate cooperatives (mate is a favorite 
beverage in South America), 63 credit coopera- 
tives, and 73 cooperatives of varied activities, 
Since 1931, when the first cooperative census was 
taken, the increase in members throughout the 
republic totaled almost 400 per cent. 

The cooperative movement in Argentina is 
characterized by the development of the “mixed 
type” organizations, with the result that the few 
consumer cooperatives that do exist in the country 
tend to take on more than one activity and do 
not remain purely consumer groups. 

Uruguay has 11 consumer cooperatives with 
more than 14,000 members, seven of which are 
located in the capital city, Montevideo. 

The volume of turnover in Uruguay totals 
nearly two million pesos. In addition, there are 
10 producer cooperatives of various kinds, the 
largest of which is the “Conaprolo” or the Na- 
tional Cooperative of Milk Products, which was 
created by a law passed in 1935, and which now 
controls six creameries and pasteurizing plants in 
various parts of the republic. This cooperative 
pays the farmer six centavos per liter for the milk 
and retails it to the consumer for 12 centavos per 
liter. 

Chile has 57 consumer cooperatives, with a 
membership of 63,739, most of whom are located 
in the principal cities of the republic. The gross 
sales to members are more than 80,000,000 pesos 
a year. The Railway Workers’ Cooperative of 
the Santiago region has 6,000 members and a 
sales volume of 15,000,000 pesos a year. There 
are in Chile 38 agricultural producer coopera- 
tives, with over 2,000 members. 

One of the largest of the dairy cooperatives, 
that of Colchagua, produces 1,000,000 gallons of 
milk annually and exports butter. The Santiago 
Dairy Cooperative provides half the milk used 
by that nation’s capital and owns a plant valued 
at 18,000,000 pesos. 

The fruit growing cooperatives of Chile have 
met with great success; some of them regularly 
export to markets in Europe and the United 
States. 

(Concluded in May issue) 
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Increased Imports Mean 
Higher Living Standards 
WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MEANS TO YOU. By 
Maxwell S. Stewart. The Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 1945. 

10c. 


Increased foreign trade after the war would mean 
“more high-paid jobs for American workers, more profits 
for American industry, and an increase in general living 
standards,” Maxwell S. Stewart declares in What For- 
tign Trade Means to You, a 32-page pamphlet issued a 
few weeks ago by the Public Affairs Committee of New 
York. 

But if we want to increase our exports, we must see 
what can be done to increase imports, the pamphlet 
points out. Trade is a two-way proposition. If we don’t 
buy foreign products, foreigners will have no dollars 
with which to buy our products, and everyone will have 
to cut down his production. 

“We have been slow to learn this all-important lesson,” 
according to Mr. Stewart. “Although all Americans have 
agreed that we ought to increase our exports, many of 
us have at the same time supported policies limiting 
imports. We have thus cut off our nose to spite our face. 
For in cutting down on the amount we buy from other 
countries, we have not only gone without things we 
badly needed from abroad but we have made it impos- 
sible to increase our exports.” 

Department of Commerce figures point up this lesson. 
During the late 1920’s, the United States bought seven 
billion dollars’ worth of foreign goods and services, and 
after paying the interest on their debts and their other 
obligations to this country, foreign countries had five 
billion dollars a year left to buy American goods. By 
1932, we spent only about two and a half billions for 
imports, and our exports fell to a little more than a 
billion and a haif. 

Increasing our imports will not be easy, we are 
warned, for many people still believe that restricting 
imports “protects” the American standards of living, 
although the contrary is true. 

“When we speak of the American standard of liv- 
ing,”” Mr. Stewart says, “we very decidedly are not 
speaking of something entirely ‘made-in-America.’ As 
our technical skill has advanced, making possible mass 
production of high quality goods, we have become more 
and more dependent on specialized imports from abroad. 
These imports mean jobs.” 

Several examples are cited: 

In addition to American tobacco, our cigarettes 
contain tobacco imported from a dozen other coun- 
tries, together with more than a score of other ingredi- 
ents obtainable only in foreign countries. 

To make an American automobile we import more 
than three hundred different products from fiftv-six 
countries. 

And eighteen out of the thirty-seven most impor- 
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tant materials used in making a telephone come from 

outside the country. 

“But it is not only a matter of better cigarettes, better 
automobiles, and telephones. Or even of more jobs 
Without realizing it, Americans have become more and 
more dependent on imported articles for their daily 
comforts. And through the airplane and improvements 
in methods of shipping, they have an opportunity of 
enjoying a still richer life after the war.” 

What Foreign Trade Means to You, by Maxwell S 
Stewart, is the ninety-ninth in the series of popular, 
factual, ten-cent pamphlets issued by the Public Affairs 
Committee, nonprofit, educational organization. 


Pressure Groups—A Threat 
To American Democracy 


DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE: SPECIAL IN- 
TERESTS VS. THE PUBLIC WELFARE. By Stuart 
Chase. The Twentieth Century Fund. 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 1945. 


Selfish pressure groups—in business, labor, and agri- 
culture—form a more dangerous threat to American 
democracy than the war itself, says Stuart Chase in 
offering a program for dealing with such groups in his 
new report, Democracy Under Pressure: Special Interests 
vs. the Public Welfare, which The Twentieth Century 
Fund issued in January. 

A primary job after victory is won, says the noted 
writer on economic subjects, will be “to curb the pres- 
sure groups and end the recurring deadlocks which are 
growing so disastrous for us all.” 

Despite the pressures so graphically described in 
Chase’s report, he thinks this country has a better chance 
to preserve democracy and achieve prosperity than any 
other large country in the world. “Only in America will 
conditions be favorable for maintaining a wide area of 
free enterprise, with planning confined to a few key 
points. We have the time, and the margin of national 
resources, to continue our institutions with a minimum 
of change. . . . Provided the American people unite in a 
program to level out the business cycle, underwrite a 
high level of employment, and bring monopolies under 
control; which means, at bottom, provided the American 
people learn to discipline themselves.” 

On the question of monopolistic pressures on our 
economic system, Chase says, “Wherever monopolies jack 
up price levels, choke off demand, block the machines 
from running, they should be blasted out of the way. 
...A-careful study should be made of monopolies which 
have no excuse for being except greed, and those which 
are technologically justified. The first can perhaps be 
broken up by Thurman Arnold’s type of sausage grinder, 
under the Sherman Act, and forced back into the field 
of free competition. The second type—where 
monopolies have some real justification—can legally be 
regulated, like other activities affected with a public 
interest.” 
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Discussing the legitimate roles of government and 
business, Stuart Chase’s report to The Twentieth Century 
Fund says, “The democracies must have both free areas 
and controlled areas; both the profit motive of business, 
and the service motive of government. But it is very 
important to fix the zones for each.” 

We have not always been successful in giving the 
proper scope to these two zones. In dealing with busi- 
ness, “government planning has often been negative; 
worse, it has been punitive.” On the other side of the 
picture, Chase points to the “hullabaloo” that so fre- 
quently is raised “whenever a democratic state tries to 
make headway against dire community problems. 

“These restraints are like two hydraulic brakes. One 
brake has been at work suppressing the enterpriser who 
tries to promote something, and the other suppressing 
the ‘bureaucrat’ who tries to perform essential public 
tasks. Both are stymied. The problem before the de- 
mocracies is to work out a plan so that the organizing 
principles of service and profit can both operate.” 

Discussing the postwar needs of farmers, Chase says, 
“The Farm Security Administration, or something like 
it, must continue to encourage self-reliance by helping 
the small farmer to help himself. Furthermore he will 
need cooperatives on both sides of him 
buying of fertilizers, feeds, farm machinery; cooperative 
marketing to protect him from the organized middlemen. 
He must also have access to conservation programs 
where he can join with his fellow farmers up and down 
the creek to hold and enrich his soil. He cannot go it 
alone.” 

Chase emphasizes the fact that the welfare of farmers 
depends upon the welfare of the country as a whole. 
“Of all answers to the farm problem, full employment 
is the most conclusive and the most enduring. When city 
workers have jobs they buy the farmer’s food. 

“There is no future for American farmers, big or little, 
in restricted output, high scarcity prices, cotton plowed 
under, eroding soils, jerking puppet strings in Congress. 
Their future lies in producing a strong, healthy diet for 
every last American, while getting some enjoyment out 
of life themselves, and saving the soil for the oncoming 


cooperative 


generations.” 

Chase upholds the principle of collective bargaining 
for workers and applauds the gains that labor unions 
have made in getting higher wages and better working 
conditions for their members. However, he points out 
that “if the unions manipulate the wage structure in the 
interest of restriction of output, preventing the per- 
formance of work which needs to be done, or crowding 
two men on a job which one can readily do, public 
opinion may come down on them harder than on big 
business monopolies. 

“If organized labor will identify its own interest with 
that of the public, it has an unlimited future. This does 
not mean singing patriotic songs and letting collective 
bargaining slide. It means getting behind a program to 
hold the national income around $150 billion, and em- 
ployment around 57 million jobs.” 

Chase says, “There are now labor-management com- 
mittees in more than 5,000 plants. They should be con- 
tinued after the war. 

“The unions also have an opportunity to join with 
the industrial psychologists in solving the cardinal prob- 
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lem of factory work. . . . The studies of the Western 
Electric Company at their Hawthorne plant, made over 
a fifteen-year period, throw a flood of light on what 
makes workers work. It is not primarily money; it js 
not nicely spaced rest periods, or fluorescent lights or 
short hours, or a dandy gynasium and ball field. /t is the 
sense that the worker is important to the plant, that he 
belongs, that society has a place for him. Give him that 
and his output curve goes through the roof!” 

Analyzing what government can do to control pressure 
groups and promote the general welfare, Stuart Chase 
says, “Publicity could be a powerful safeguard. There 
are always some Washington newspaper men who take 
their responsibility seriously and expose Me First cam- 
paigns whenever they can.” 

He says that sixteen states have adopted laws re- 
quiring lobbies to register and furnish financial state- 
ments, but experience under these laws has varied from 
success to almost complete failure. Chase also suggests 
that “organizations of consumers and white collar work- 
ers can accomplish a good dea!.” 

Stuart Chase’s current report is the fourth in a series 
of six exploratory reports under the general title WHEN 
THE WAR ENDS in which he gives his own conclusions 
on postwar questions. 


Essays on the Philosophy 
Of Bertrand Russell 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERTRAND RUSSELL. Vol- 
ume V in THE LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSO- 
PHERS. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Northwestern 
University. 1944. 

That Bertrand Russell is one of the great philosophers 
of our time—perhaps of all time—cannot be doubted. 
Together with such men as James, Dewey, and Bergson 
he is outstanding even in an unusually creative genera- 
tion. This book in no wise diminishes his stature. 

This fifth volume of The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers follows the same pattern set by Professor Schilpp 
in the preceding ones which have dealt with Dewey, 
Santayana, Whitehead, and G. E. Moore. It contains 
twenty-one essays by distinguished contemporaries, cov- 
ering every phase of Russell’s philosophy, then an answer 
by Russell to his critics. There is also an “intellectual 
biography” by Russell and a complete bibliography of 
Russell’s extensive writings compiled by Lester E. 
Denonn. 

In his preface Mr. Schilpp is perturbed by Russell's 
complaint that more than half the authors who have 
contributed tu the book have failed to understand him. 
Both Russell and Schilpp, however, are old enough hands 
at philosophy to know that philosophers are “under- 
stood” only by those whom they convince—and that 
converts among philosophers are as few as among the 
lamas of Tibet. As Johnson might have said: Much may 
be done with a philosopher only if you catch him young 
—before he has written his doctor’s thesis. At very least 
Mr. Schilpp’s method has produced controversy that is 
stimulating and entertaining—-no mean achievement in 
the field of philosophy. 

Since the problems covered in this book are technical 
and designed for the most part for professional philoso 
phers, the book can receive only passing mention in 4 
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journal of this kind. Suffice it to say that Russell re- 
mains true to his traditional realism—with a considerable 
drift, however, away from logical constructionism and 
toward materialism; that he is as devastating as ever 
of his idealistic and authoritarian critics; that his own 
dogmatic realistic theory of knowledge is correspondingly 
blasted by his pragmatic critics. (It is easy to guess this 
reviewer’s camp.) 

The many readers who know Russell only through his 
political, social, and educational writings will find of 
interest only the last few essays in the book. A still larger 
group, Which knows him only for his often reprinted 
essay, “A Free Man’s Worship,” would enjoy reading 
his prefatory autobiography, which I hope will some 
day be included in a collection destined for wider cir- 
culation. The grandiloquent defiance of the earlier essay 
—which finds for the free man a satisfactory goal in the 
realm of art, of mathematics, of philosophy—has given 
way to a simpler and sadder view of the free man’s 
destiny. Especially moving to me was this passage: 

“My intellectual journeys have been, in some respects, 
disappointing. When I was young I hoped to find reli- 
gious satisfaction in philosophy; even after I had aban- 
doned Hegel, the eternal Platonic world gave me some- 
thing non-human to admire. I thought of mathematics 
with reverence, and suffered when Wittgenstein led me 
to regard it as nothing but tautologies. I have always 
ardently desired to find some justification for the emo- 
tions inspired by certain things that seem to stand out- 
side human life and to deserve feelings of awe. I am 
thinking in part of very obvious things, such as the 
starry heavens and a stormy sea on a rocky coast; in 
part of the vastness of the scientific universe, both in 
space and time, as compared to the life of mankind; in 
part of the edifice of impersonal truth, especially truth 
which, like that of mathematics, does not merely describe 
the world which happens to exist. Those who attempt 
to make a religion of humanism, which recognizes noth- 
ing greater than man, do not satisfy my emotions. And 
yet 1 am unable to believe that, in the world as known, 
there is anything that I can value outside human beings, 
and, to a much lesser extent, animals. Not the starry 
heavens, but their effects on human percipients, have 
excellence; to admire the universe for its size is slavish 
and absurd; impersonal non-human truth appears to be 
a delusion. And so my intellect goes with the humanists, 
though my emotions violently rebel. In this respect, the 
‘consolations of philosophy’ are not for me.” 


ROBERT ROTHMAN, Local 231, Detroit. 


An Aid to Advisers 
Of Pan-American Clubs 


Suggestions for activities, organization aids, and other 
valuable material for advisers of Pan-American clubs are 
featured in “Inter-American Cooperation in the Schools: 
Student Clubs,” a new pamphlet published by the U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The largest portion of the illustrated pamphlet is 
devoted to program suggestions and sources of pro- 
gram aids. Celebration of three occasions of inter- 
American significance—Teachers’ Day, September 11, 
Columbus Day, October 12, and Pan-American Day, 
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April 14—is discussed. Bibliographies of program aids 
in the fields of art, biography, the dance, films and re- 
cordings, foods, games and quizzes, geography, history, 
international relations, language, literature, music, and 
radio are given in detail. 

Copies of the publication, Pamphlet No. 97, 
purchased from the Superintendent of 


Washington 25, D.C., for 10 cents. 


may be 
Documents, 


Excellent British Films 
Available at Small Cost 


The British Information Services have found 
ten most popular 16mm. films to be: 

DESERT VICTORY PSYCHIATRY IN 

D DAY ACTION 

CHERBOURG WORLD OF PLENTY 

PILOT IS SAFE BEFORE THE RAID 

ROAD TO PARIS BRITAIN’S 

TARGET FOR PARATROOPS 

TONIGHT 


their 


It is worth pointing out that two on this list of the 
first ten most popular films were made for and shown 
almost exclusively to specialized groups. Psychiatry in 
Action was booked over 2,000 times, largely by audi- 
ences interested in the rehabilitation of returned soldiers, 
while World of Plenty, dealing with postwar food prob- 
lems, is of interest to agriculturists and nutrition ex 
perts. D-Day, Cherbourg and Road to Paris are three 
of a series called Act and Fact which uses combat foot- 
age to record the war on the Western Front. 

These films are loaned from British Information 
Services at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
and from their offices throughout the country, on a 
service charge basis and are sent express collect and 
returned by express prepaid. Film projector and opera- 
tor are mot provided and definite dates for the use of 
films must be specified. The standard service charge is 
50 cents for the first reel and 25 cents for each additional 
reel. 

The new 1944-45 catalog of 16 mm. sound films avail- 
able from the British Information Services contains 74 
titles. 


Among the latest of the 16 mm. sound films which 
can be bought or rented from the British Information 
Services are these two: 

V-1, THE ROBOT BOMB, the first photographic re- 
port on the robot bomb, recording the 1944 attack on 
London. The film contains a number of spectacular shots 
of the destruction of the robot bombs in flight by anti- 
aircraft fire and by fighter planes. 1 reel, 9 minutes. Sale 
price: $10. Loan price: 50c. 

GATEWAY TO GERMANY, the full story of the 
attack on the supply port of Antwerp. The British 
Eleventh Armored Division takes surrounding docks 
and railroads. R.A.F. bombers roar over Eindhoven, 
Nijmegen, and Arnhem. Parachute troops take bridges 
across the Lower Rhine. Lancasters blast dikes of the 
German-held Island of Walcheren and the sea floods over 
the home of 50,000 Hollanders. British Commandos and 
the Canadian First Army take Flushing. Allied ships 
sail into Antwerp harbor. 1 reel, 11 minutes. Sale price: 
$12. Loan price: 50c. 














Back Bill Providing Educational Allotments 
In Lieu of Unemployment Compensation 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 

Philadelphia local is doing its part 
to help in solving the problem of 
what to do for young people who 
have left school in order to work but 
will want to return to school when 
the war emergency has ended. The 
difficulty at present is that if young 
persons who become unemployed re- 
turn to school they are denied un- 
employment compensation, whereas 
if they merely do nothing they are 
entitled to compensation. Unless 
something is done to remedy this 
situation many young persons who 
would like to complete their educa- 
tion will be unable to do so. 

The Philadelphia local is support- 
ing efforts to pass a bil! which would 
provide educational allotments in 
lieu of unemployment compensation. 
According to the Social Security 
Board, Pennsylvania is the first state 
to introduce such a bill. California is 
reported to be considering a similar 
bill. 

The Pennsylvania bill contains the 
following provisions: 

Section 1. Any person who shall 


have left school and entered employ- 
ment prior to the date of the termi- 
nation of hostilities in the present 
war as declared by Presidential proc- 
lamation or by joint resolution of 
the Congress shall be entitled to edu- 
cational allowances as defined in sec- 
tion two of this act if such person: 

(1) Leaves his employment and 
returns to school to complete his 
education. 

(2) Has not attained the age of 
twenty-one years prior to the date 
on which application is_ initially 
made for educational allowances. 

(3) Would be eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation payments 
under the provisions of the act to 
which this is a supplement but for 
such voluntary leaving of employ- 
ment and returning to school. 

Section 2. Educational allowances 
shall be payments by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in such 
maximum number and amounts as 
such person would be entitled to un- 
der the provisions of the act to 
which this is a supplement but for 


AFT Organization Drive Supported 
By New Jersey Labor Bodies 


A committee of 14 AFT members 
representing the teachers’ unions of 
New Jersey recently appeared before 
the Executive Committee of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor to 
appeal for aid in an intensive organi- 
zation drive among the teachers of 
the state. 

Headed by Miss Addie L. Weber, 
president of the New Jersey State 
Federation of Teachers, the group 
pointed out that the basic principle 
underlying their organization is the 
important factor that it is affiliated 
with organized labor. It was stated 
that the average teacher when ap- 
proached to join a union, usually 
requests concrete evidence of labor’s 
support of such a union. The pur- 
pose of the appearance before the 
Executive Committee was to discuss 
ways of bringing to the attention of 
teachers not yet belonging to the 
AFT the wholehearted support given 
by the labor movement to the teach- 
ers’ unions in New Jersey. 


The educational campaign to be 
conducted among unaffiliated teach- 
ers will include a series of articles by 
prominent labor officials, to* be pub- 
lished in the New Jersey Teacher, 
the monthly publication of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Teachers. 
These articles will explain why it is 
to the advantage of teachers to join 
the AFT. It was decided also to 
send representatives also to all the 
Central Labor Unions to enlist their 
aid in the organization campaign, to 
urge them to have the schools in 
their districts adopt textbooks con- 
taining a fair presentation of labor 
history, and to stress the need for 
Central Labor Unions to see that 
members of organized labor are ap- 
pointed to local boards of education. 

After hearing the appeal both the 
president and the secretary-treasurer 
of the State Federation of Labor 
heartily approved the plan outlined 
and pledged full cooperation in mak- 
ing the membership drive a success. 


such leaving of employment and 
school attendance. 

To continue to be entitled to edu- 
cational allowances such persons 
shall present at such times and in 
such a manner as the department 
shall prescribe proof of regular at- 
tendance and satisfactory progress at 
a school approved for the purposes 
of this act by the Board of Public 
Education. 

Section 3. This act shall be ad- 
ministered by the Department of 
Labor and Industry through the 
bureaus and boards which adminis- 
ter the act to which this is a supple- 
ment and the department is hereby 
empowered to make such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for 
the administration of this act. 

Section 4. Applications for educa- 
tional allowances shall be made in 
the same manner that applications 
for unemployment compensation are 
made under the provisions of the act 
to which this is a supplement and all 
the provisions of said act shall be 
applicable to this act unless incon- 
sistent herewith. 


Philadelphia Students 
Participate in Presenting 
Intercultural Program 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— High 

school and elementary school 
students played an important part in 
the program presented at the second 
Intercultural Meeting, which was 
held on February 3 under the co- 
sponsorship of the Philadelphia Fed- 
eration of Teachers and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
provided _ practical 
planning 


The meeting 
suggestions for teachers 
special programs for National Broth- 
erhood Week, which began February 
18. 

Girls from the South Philadelphia 
High School presented a skit entitled 
“They Call It Freedom.” A trio of 
speakers, a Negro, a Jew, and a 
white Catholic, gave amazing prool 
of students’ ability to analyze and 
combat prejudice. Elementary school 
work was dramatized by one of the 
finest units on the Negro now being 
developed in the city. 
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Representative of U. S. Department of State 
Addresses Meeting in Office of Chicago Local 


CHICAGO, ILL.—In an effort to 

develop in this country a better 
understanding of the background, 
culture, living conditions, needs, and 
problems in the Latin American na 
tions and to supply information 
about the policies and program of 
the U. S. Department of State, a 
number of officials of the Depart- 
ment have been sent to various parts 
of the country to address interested 
groups. As part of this program the 
Hon. Pierre de L. Boal, former am- 
bassador to Bolivia and now with 
the Office of American Republic 
Affairs of the Department of State, 
addressed a group of teachers at a 
meeting in the offices of the Chicago 
Teachers Union. 

Since the Chicago Teachers Union 
represents the majority of teachers 
in the Chicago public schools and 
since many of its members are spe- 
cially interested in the development 
of friendly relations with the Latin 
American countries, the Chicago 
Board of Education asked the union 
to sponsor the meeting. 

Mr. Boal said that if the standard 
of living in the Latin American 
countries is to be raised, two things 
will have to be done: 


1. Tools, equipment, and machin- 
ery of various kinds will have to be 
supplied. 

2. Training will have to be given 
so that the Latin American people 
may learn how to use tools and 
machinery and how to improve the 
health and living conditions in their 
countries. 

To illustrate the lack of even the 
simplest tools in many parts of Latin 
America Mr. Boal said that in a 
home in which he once lived in 
Bolivia it was impossible to repair 
a shelf which was about to fall 
down, since no one had screws or a 
screw driver, nor did anyone know 
how to use such tools. Children often 
fell from some high rocks near the 
place where Mr. Boal lived, but no 
fence could be built—although there 
were plenty of trees near by—be- 
cause no one had an ax, nor did 
anyone know how to build a fence. 


These examples indicate the great 
need for vocational education, par- 
ticularly in the Indian communities. 
Agricultural training is especially 
needed, Mr. Boal said. In such pro- 
grams the United States can aid with 
technicians, not only to teach stu- 
dents to become craftsmen, but to 
help local teachers to become voca- 
tional teachers. 
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Mr. Boal stressed the point that it 
will be impossible for the Latin 
American countries to pay for the 
things which we could sell them un- 
less we are willing to buy something 
from them in return. By purchasing 
some things from Latin American 
countries we could increase consid- 
erably the total amount of our sales 
to Latin America, thus contributing 
greatly to the general welfare of 
both our country and the Latin 
American nations, even though it 
would mean cutting down American 
exports in the case of a few products. 

To establish a comprehensive un- 
derstanding between North Ameri- 
cans and the neighboring republics, 
Mr. Boal asserted, a study should be 
made not only of the Latin culture 
and civilization, but of the Indian 
way of life, which is a strong ele- 
ment in many American nations, 
particularly in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Mr. Boal emphasized the impor- 
tance of developing direct people-to- 
people relationships, since the ac- 
tions of governments spring from the 
will of the people. 

“Let the people of the American 
rcpublics exchange many thousands 
of students and teachers,” Mr. Boal 
urged. “Let them get their books 
translated and exchanged. Let them 
reciprocally invite establishment of 
libraries and cultural centers. Let us 
share cultural experience, break 
down language barriers. Let us make 
the fullest use of the radio, the 
movies, health and economic co- 
operation—not for propaganda—but 
to understand and to be understood, 
to help and to be helped.” 

Foreign relations are an integral 
part of national defense, said Mr. 
Boal. We are spending well over 


$200,600,000,00 for the present 
war; if we would devote a fraction 
of one per cent of that amount to 
improving our foreign relations, we 
should be going a long way toward 
avoiding future wars. 

But, said Mr. Boal, even so small 
an amount will not be available for 
this purpose unless there is a real 
demand on the part of our citizens 
to build a solid understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the Americas 
Such a demand should be expressed 
through communications to U. S. 
Senators and Representatives and to 
the Department of State 


Rochester Local 
Studies Problem 
Of Maladjusted Child 


61 ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A 

series of lecture conferences 
on “Classroom Problems of the Mal- 
adjusted Child” was presented re- 
cently under the auspices of the 
Rochester Teachers Union. All teach- 
ers and other interested persons were 
invited to attend. 


The topics discussed and the 
speakers were as follows: 

Feb. 14—The Human Drives As 
They Affect Education Procedures. 
Edward Pickard, Boys’ Adviser, 
West High School. 

Feb. 21—The Extrovert and the 


Introvert in the Classroom. Dr. 
Richard C. Jaenike, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry, University of 
Rochester, and Acting Chief, Divi- 
sion of Psychiatry, Strong Memorial 
Hospital. 

Feb. 28—The Neurotic Child in 
the Classroom. Dr. Howard Feld 
man, Senior Physician, Rochester 
State Hospital. 

Mar. 7—The Psychopathic Child 
in the Classroom. Dr. Kenneth 
Slaght, Instructor in Psychiatry, 
University of Rochester, and Assist- 
ant Director, Rochester State Hos- 
pital. 

Mar. 14—Mental Hygiene As It 
Applies to Effective School Disci- 
pline. Dr. Harold C. Seymour, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Rochester Schools. 

In discussing each abnormal type 
the lecturers explained its develop- 
ment, the symptoms recognizable in 
the classroom, the proper teacher 
approach, the effects of home and 
school environment, and the relation 
of physical to mental health. A ques- 
tion period concluded each program. 
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J. Donald Bradford Case 
May Be Taken to Ohio Supreme Court 


79 READING, O.—In the case 

ef J. Donald Bradford ver- 
sus the Board of Education of the 
Readin;, School District, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals recently handed 
down an opinion reversing the favor- 
able decision of the Common Pleas 
Court and upholding the right of the 
Reading Board of Education to 
refuse to renew Mr. Bradford’s con 


tract. 
The Common Pleas Court had 
held that Mr. Bradford, who is 


president of the AFT local in Read- 
ing, should be reinstated in his 
position. The Reading Board of 
Education, however, took the case 
to the higher court, which reversed 
the decision of the lower court. 

It is probable that the case will 
now be taken to the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, with the AFT backing the 
suit. 

In delivering its opinion, the Cir 
cuit Court of Appeals maintained 
that the meeting in March, 1944, at 


which it was agreed that Mr. Brad- 
ford would be reemployed for the 
following year was not an official 
meeting, since there were no regular 
motions and no record of the pro- 
ceedings was kept. The court held, 
also, that it was with the rights of 
the Board to refuse to reemploy Mr. 
Bradford, since they had complied 
with the state law by sending the 
notice of intention not to reemploy 
within the time fixed by the law and 
since Mr. Bradford was a “first year, 
limited contract teacher,” and, there- 
fore, did not have tenure. 

Although there was reliable testi- 
mony that Mr. Bradford’s name had 
been included when the list of teach- 
ers to be reemployed the next year 
was presented at a Board meeting in 
June, the court held that the mo 
tion was directed to the list supplied 
by the superintendent (which did 
not include Mr. Bradford’s name), 
and not to any list of names read at 
the meeting 


Mobile Reports Unusual Tenure Case 


77 MOBILE, ALA.—The AFT 

local in Mobile reports that 
one of its members, Miss Rosabeth 
Hahn, is involved in a most unusual 
tenure case. When the Board of 
School Commissioners of Mobile did 
not offer a contract to Miss Hahn 
last June, suit was brought against 
them on the ground that the Ala- 
bama tenure law had been violated, 
since they had failed to give Miss 
Hahn two months’ notice, as pro- 
vided by the state tenure law. 

The Board of Commissioners main 
tained that the state tenure law did 
not apply to Mobile. But the judge 
of the Circuit Court in which the 
case was tried ruled that “The City 


Local Participates in 


27 CLEVELAND, O.—A series 

of forum discussions on cur- 
rent legislative problems, both state 
and national, is being sponsored by 
Cleveland College, with the co- 
operation of the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Cleveland local of 
the AFT, and many civic groups. 
Topics for discussion include social 
security, a program for the care of 
mental patients, compulsory military 
training, federal aid for education, 
and reforestation and conservation. 

Joseph F. Landis, AFT president, 
was one of the speakers at the forum 
on March 16, when compulsory mili- 
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and County of Mobile are a part of 
the Commonwealth of the State of 
Alabama, and all general acts of the 
legislature are applicable alike to it, 
unless such acts contravene a provi- 
sion of the Constitution intended to 
preserve some special institution 
within its confines.” 

“It is clear,” said the judge in his 
decision, “that the legislative intent 
was that this law should be recog- 
nized and applied by the controlling 
Board of Education in Mobile Coun 
ty.” 

The school board has appealed the 
case to the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama 


Forum Discussions 


tary training was discussed. At this 
meeting a _ representative of the 
American Legion spoke in favor of 
such training, and a representative 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee presented the case against 
it. Mr. Landis presented the view- 
point of the AFT Commission on 
Educational Reconstruction. 

On April 13 Secretary-Treasurer 
Irvin R. Kuenzli will present the 
merits of labor’s federal aid bill. On 
the preceding evening he will address 
an open meeting of Local 279 to 
which all suburban locals of the 
Cleveland area have been invited. 





Ohio Federation 
Seeks Increase 
In State Aid 


TOLEDO, O—The 


drive 
for adequate state aid for 
the schools of Ohio got under way 
in January, when Senators Cramer 
of Toledo and Daniels of Greenfield 
jointly introduced Senate Bill 39. 
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David C. Williams,  secretary- 
treasurer of the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers, opened the campaign be- 
fore the legislature, being the first 
witness called by the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee at its preliminary 
hearing on January 30. Mr. Williams 
strongly recommended that a sub- 
stantial increase in state aid should 
be coupled with provisions to dis- 
courage local districts from reducing 
their school levies as additional funds 
flowed in from the state. 

The principal changes proposed by 
the Cramer-Daniels Bill are as fol- 
lows (all figures given in terms of 
the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance for a school year 
of 180 days; if the school year is 
shorter, the amount is reduced in 
proportion) 

1. For elementary schools—An 
increase from $30.60 to $45 in the 
flat grant, and an increase from $45 
to $67.50 in the foundation pro- 
gram. (The foundation program is 
an equalization measure providing 
additional aid to the poorer districts 
if they have made a specified mini- 
mum effort.) 

2. For high schools—An increase 
from $45.90 to $54 in the flat grant, 
and an increase from $67.50 to $81 in 
the foundation program. 

3. For 
crease from $15 
flat grant, and an 
$22.50 to $33.75 in the 
program. 


kindergartens— An _in- 
30 to $22.50 in the 
increase from 
foundation 


4. Corresponding increases in the 

minimum grant for one- and two- 
teacher schools. 
5. A flat grant of 20c per day for 
summer “where attendance 
is for the purpose of accelerating 
through school.” 


S¢ hools 


progress 


Phil Hannah, of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Labor, and representatives of 
other organized labor groups ap- 
peared at the principal hearing on 
the bill. 
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New Jersey State Federation Holds 
Enlarged Executive Board Meeting 


In accordance with the govern- 
ment policy of reducing non-essential 
traveling during the emergency, the 
New Jersey State Federation of 
Teachers held an enlarged executive 
board meeting in place of its usual 
convention. 

Miss Addie L. Weber, president of 
the state federation, pointed to en- 
couraging evidences of widening in- 
terest in the teachers’ unions and 
growing opportunity for organiza- 
tion. She spoke also of the strength- 
ening of relations betwecn the Fed- 
eration and the central labor bodies 
during the past year 

One of the most important subjects 
discussed at the meeting was the pro- 
posed legislation to increase state aid 
to the New Jersey schools. Although 
this legislation is inadequate, Federa- 
tion leaders consider it a step in the 
right direction. 

Among the resolutions passed at 
the meeting was one calling upon 
President Roosevelt to appoint a 
committee representing servicemen, 


veterans’ organizations, religious 
groups, labor, industry, agriculture, 
and education, to study plans for 
peacetime national youth service. 
Another resolution advocated sup- 
port of the Kilgore Bill, $2148, which 
would make available to all service- 


men, regardless of age, the education ~ 


and training provided for by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. Legislation to protect the sen- 
iority and legal rights of all members 
of the armed forces until their com- 
pletion of any training obtained un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights was also 
advocated. 

The Federation resolved also to 
“seek passage of legislation in New 
Jersey which would bar from all tax 
exemptions and privileges and the 
receipt of state money any and all 
schools of higher learning, with the 
exception of religious seminaries, 
which bar students or set up quotas 
for them on the basis of race, reli- 
gion, color, or place of national ori- 
gin of the family.” 


“Open House” Meetings in El Paso 
Win Enthusiastic Response 


813 EL PASO, TEX.—The El 

Paso City-Council Local re- 
cently held two highly successful 
“open house” meetings, to which all 
city. and county teachers were in- 
vied. The response was most en- 
couraging. 

At the first meeting practically 
every seat in the large hall was 
taken. The principal speaker was 
Miss Josephine Avondino, a retired 
teacher from Chicago and a charter 
member of the Chicago local. This 
meeting was received with such en- 
thusiasm that it was decided to hold 
asecond open house on February 27 
in Carpenters Hall. 

At the second meeting every school 
in the city except one was represent- 
ed. In fact, attendance was so large 
that it became necessary at the last 
minute to use the large ballroom to 
accommodate the crowd. A large 
number of ihe visitors became mem- 
bers immediately after the meeting, 
and many more declared that they 
would join within a short time. (The 
meeting was held the day before 
payday.) 

Mrs. Janie Miles, president of the 
local, welcomed the visitors at the 
February 27 meeting and gave a 
brief explanation of the organization. 
Miss Annie Harris discussed the re- 
lationship of the AFT with the AFL 
and outlined some of the many 
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things which the AFL has accom- 
plished for the benefit of public edu- 
cation. Mrs. May Barton discussed 
the character of the AFL, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that many thousands of 
highly professional persons are mem- 
bers of AFL organizations. 

It is believed that most El] Paso 
teachers who are interested in the 
welfare of the schools and the teach- 
ers are now informed of the objec- 
tives and possibilities of the AFT. 
It is likely that in September, how- 
ever, another open house will be held 
in order to acquaint new teachers 
with the work of the local and of 
the AFT. 


Moline, Rock Island, 
And Davenport Locals 


Gain Recognition 


Just as this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN TEACHER was about to go 
to press word was received that a 
working agreement between AFT 
Local 791 in Moline, Illinois and the 
Moline Board of Education was 
adopted by resolution at the regu- 
lar Board meeting on Tuesday, 
March 13. 

“While the terms of the agree- 
ment are not completely satisfactory 
to the Union, we are happy to re- 
port that negotiations were conduct- 
ed in a friendly and cooperative 
spirit, and there were almost no 
major difficulties encountered,” re- 
ports the local. 

Further details concerning the 
agreement will be given later. 

In Moline the custodians have for 
some time had their conditions of 
employment agreed upon by the 
board. On February 13 Mr. M. O. 
Hawbaker, AFT organizer, was 
present with the teachers’ committee 
at the school board meeting at which 
a working agreement was presented 
by the teachers to the board. The 
working agreement was referred to 
the schools committee by the board, 
which was to report on it at the next 
board meeting. The president of the 
Moline teachers’ local spoke for the 
organization, and a group of mem- 
bers was present also. The salary 
schedule recently adopted has been 
accepted by the local for the year 

In Davenport the custodians have 
a definite understanding with the 
school board and the teachers are 
now prepared for negotiations. 

In Rock Island representatives 
from both the teachers’ and the cus- 
todians’ union met with the school 
board recently and presented their 
views to the board. 


Miss May Darling Appointed 
To State Board of Education 


ll PORTLAND, ORE.—Miss 

May Darling, who has long 
been a member of one of the oldest 
AFT locals and served as AFT vice- 
president from 1933 to 1935, was re- 
cently appointed to the State Board 
of Education by Governor Earl 
Snell. Miss Darling is the legislative 
representative of the Portland Teach- 
ers’ Union and the chairman of the 
education committee of the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor. 

She also served a term as vice- 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor and has served in a number 


of official capacities in AFL unions 
in Oregon. 

As a member of the State Board 
of Education, Miss Darling will rep- 
resent employees. During her serv- 
ice in the Portland school system 
Miss Darling headed the history de- 
partment at Washington High 
School. She resigned from that po- 
sition a few years‘ago and has been 
active in labor affairs since. 

Her viewpoint on the state board 
will be backed by years of successful 
teaching experience plus first-hand 
knowledge of the labor movement. 
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Palo Alto Local Supports Proposal 
To Establish a Junior College 


44 PALO ALTO, CAL.—The 

Palo Alto local is supporting 
a proposal to establish a junior col- 
lege in that community. The Board 
of Education is seeking full public 
understanding and cooperation for 
the venture, since it would eventu- 
ally mean a revision of the entire 
school system into a six-year ele- 
mentary, four-year junior high, and 
four-year terminal-course type of 
institution. Two public meetings 
were held to explain the project and 
answer questions. The Palo Alto 
Times carried lengthy articles for 
two weeks explaining all phases of 
the proposal. 

Representatives of the Palo Alto 
Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 
442, have studied the plan fully, have 
had several conferences with the 
Superintendent, and have attended 
the open meetings. In a letter to the 
Board of Education the local gave 
its support to the project, described 
the types of courses which it favors, 
and made the following recommen- 
dations: that an advisory board be 
chosen with representatives of youth, 
labor, management, parents, and all 
levels of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staffs; that experts in voca- 
tional training and guidance be em- 










great folk singer, exclusive on 
Asch records, came from the 
Dust Bowl and is now a mer- 
chant seaman. 


And Do You Know 
That: 


Asch records feature Mountain 
Songs, Cowboy Songs, Square 
Dances (with mandolins, gui- 














tars, banjos), Jazz, Boogie 
Woogie, Blues, popular jaz 
favorites. 
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ployed; that intense curriculum- 
planning be done by staff members 
released from other duties in order 
to pursue the project vigorously; 
and that after a year of planning by 


_ these groups, the program be started 


in September, 1946. 
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THREE NEW LOCALS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


It is interesting to note that 
of the last five AFT locals to be 
organized three are in Califor- 
nia: one in Vallejo, one in San 
Bernardino, and one in Susan- 
ville (the Lassen Federation of 
Teachers) 











New Local in Vallejo, Backed 
By Labor, Off to Auspicious Start 


82 VALLEJO, CAL.— When 

the new local in Vallejo was 
being organized about two months 
ago, a meeting was held to discuss 
the advisability of establishing the 
local. At the request of Vallejo 
teachers the Palo Alto local sent 
speakers to address the meeting. The 
Monthly News Letter of the Palo 
Alto local describes the meeting as 
follows: 

“Some fine groundwork had been 
laid, for when our committee, head- 
ed by Clare Broadhead, arrived, 
fifty-one Vallejo teachers had al- 
ready signed application cards. Thus 
a charter was assured, and the main 


job to be done that day was to try 
to convince all the Vallejo teachers 
of the values and benefits of AFT 
membership. Support for the new 
organization was strong among those 
present at the meeting—there was 
only one note of opposition from the 
floor. 

“Miss Ruth Dodds, regional vice- 
president, spoke on the work of the 
national AFT organization. 

“With three labor union members 
on the Vallejo school board and a 
strong Central Labor Council, whose 
secretary was also one of the speak- 
ers of the day, the new AFT local is 
off to an auspicious start.” 


Open Meeting Held in Rochester 
To Discuss Educational Legislation 


61 ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The 

Rochester Teachers Union 
recently held an open meeting for all 
Rochester citizens interested in pend- 
ing state and national legislation 
affecting education. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. 
Rebecca Simonson, AFT vice-presi- 
dent, spoke on pending school legis- 
lation in New York, and John Nie- 
meyer, president of the Empire State 
Federation of Teachers Unions, ex- 
plained in detail the implications of 
school legislation as it would affect 
the Rochester schools. 

The dinner meeting was attended 
by members of the Rochester local 
and their families, and by AFT 
members from Schenectady and Nia- 
gara Falls. Mrs. Simonson and the 
secretary of the Rochester Federa- 
tion of Labor were the speakers. 

At the evening session AFT Presi- 
dent Landis presented pending fed- 
eral legislation afiecting education, 
including amendments to the G.I. 
Bill, reorganization of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and labor’s bill 
providing federal aid for education. 

The audience exhibited great in 


terest in the entire series of presenta- 
tions. There was much evidence that 
the legislative committee of the Em- 
pire State Federation of Teachers 
Unions, headed by Abraham Lef- 
kowitz, has been doing extremely 
fine work 


Seek Increased State Aid 
And Reorganization of 
Michigan School Districts 


A campaign is being carried on in 
Michigan to reorganize school dis- 
tricts and to secure additional state 
funds to support the schools of that 
state. The Michigan Federation of 
Teachers points out, however, that 
these measures alone will not solve 
Michigan’s school problems. In ad- 
dition the fifteen-mill limitation 
should be repealed, local school dis- 
tricts should be required to - put 
forth greater effort to support their 
schools, and standards should be 
included governing minimum salary 
schedules, class size, and prohibition 
of discrimination in salaries be- 
cause of sex, religion, or race 
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The Exodus from the 
Kitchen 


The American woman is leaving 
the home for the office and factory. 
Fifty years ago one out of every six 
wage earners was a woman. Today 
one out of every three workers is of 
the fair sex. Eighteen million wom- 
en now punch the time clock. This 
represents an increase of six million 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Significant is the rapid increase in 
the number of married women en- 
gaged in industry. The eight million 
married women workers constitute 
almost 25% of all the married wom- 
en in the United States. 


Of the 52 million women tabu- 
lated by the U.S. Census Bureau, 
32% are wage earners, 55% are 
homemakers, and 8% are in school. 

Another important development 
has been the shift in type of job 
chosen. The traditional feminine 
vocations, such as domestic service, 
clerking, and teaching, are being de- 
serted. Female employment in the 
manufacturing industries now en- 
gaged in war work has increased 
over 400% since 1940. The increase 
in transportation, communication, 
and public utilities has been nearly 
100%. In October 1939, only 39 
women were listed as shipyard work- 
ers, Today they are ten per cent of 
the total employed in the industry. 
They form 38% of all workers in 
plants making airplanes and other 
parts. 

Unionism appeals strongly to the 
working woman. Membership of 
women in trade unions has risen 
from 800,000 to more than 3,000,000 
during the war years. Hundreds of 
union contracts include equal pay 
provisions. 


Surveys have been made to deter- 
mine why women work. It has been 
established that women, like men, 
work because of economic necessity. 
Married women work: (1) to sup- 
port family dependents; (2) to main- 
tain family living standards; (3) to 
meet the increasing dependence of 
family on money income in place cf 
domestic production for use; i.e., few 
necessities, such as bread, clothes, 
etc., are made at home. 

A study made by the Women’s 
Bureau discloses that about 75% of 
the women now employed want to 
continue paid work after their war 
employment ends. 

A reconversion plan drawn up by 
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By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 








women representatives of labor un- 
ions, civic organizations, and indus- 
try personnel departments together 
with the heads of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor 
lists the following major steps: 


1. A study of pending job shifts. 


2. Establishment of policies to pre- 
vent discrimination against women 
in lay offs. 


3. Public employment service fa- 
cilities for placement and counseling. 

4. Opportunities for training and 
retraining of women. 


5. Establishment of adequate min- 
imum conditions in industries em- 
ploying women. 

6. Readiness of women to use col- 
lective bargaining to raise standards. 

7. Provision of funds for women 
workers when demobilized to return 
to former homes or to new areas 
where jobs are available. 


8. Advance planning for public 
works. 


9. Service of women on public 
postwar planning bodies. 

Says Dorothy K. Roosevelt, chair- 
man Women’s Advisory Committee 
WPB: “Women do not want or ex- 
pect special consideration. They do 
expect that in a democracy, they are 
entitled to equal opportunity to jobs, 
training, and security. 

“Every woman worker, like every 
other worker, is looking forward to 
an America in which there will be an 
acceptance upon the part of all 
groups that every person has a right 
to a job without discrimination on 
the basis of sex, race, or creed.” 


Progress in State Labor 
Legislation Since 1933 
Minimum-wage laws are now 

functioning in 26 states, Alaska, Ha- 

waii, Puerto Rico, and the District 

of Columbia—compared to only 7 

laws in operation in 1933. 

Thirteen states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico have raised to 16 
years the minimum age for children 
in some employments. 

In 1933, 9 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico limited 
women’s hours in some occupations, 
at least, to 48 a week. Now, 14 
additional states and Alaska have 
adopted this maximum. Arkansas 
and Hawaii have enacted a basic 48- 
hour week with time and one-half 
for overtime. A number of states 
have enacted legislation allowing 


hours in excess of 48 during the war 
period. 

Ten states and Hawaii have given 
the labor departments power to as- 
sist wage claimants in collecting back 
wages owed them by employers. 

Eight states have adopted laws 
regulating the use of industrial home 
work and authorizing its prohibition. 

Fifteen states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia, have either established 
new departments of labor or 
strengthened and enlarged existing 
agencies to enforce labor laws. 


In 1933 there were still four states 
without any kind of workmen’s com- 
pensation law—today, there is but 
one. 

In 1933, only 11 states, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Co- 
lumbia offered some degree of pro- 
tection for occupational disease vic- 
tims. Today the laws of 27 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia compensate for 
occupational diseases. More than 
half of these provide general cover- 
age for occupational diseases. 


A Glance at Wages in 
Wartime 
L. Metcalfe Walling, Administra- 
tor of Wages and Hour Division, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, reported on 
October 22, 1944, that: 


1. Over 4,000,000 workers, about 
10% of total employed in industry 
are still paid less than 40c an hour. 

2. About 3,000,000 get 40c-50c an 
hour. 

3. Another 3,000,000 get 50c-60c 
an hour. 

4. Thus 10,000,000 workers, or 
about % of all workers outside of 
agriculture and domestic services, 
make less than $24 a week for a 40- 
hour work week. 

5. Of the higher paid workers, only 
10% of those employed in industry 
earned straight time wages of more 
than $1.27 an hour. 

6. Department of Labor Statistics 
show that the minimum hourly wage 
which is needed under present living 
conditions to support a family in 
health and decency is $1.30 an hour, 
provided the worker is employed 40 
hours a week, 52 weeks a year. 

7. Only 21,000,000—less than one- 
half of the total employed—come 
under the protection of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938. 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 


(THE AMERICAN WAY ) 
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...0r an American custom as seen in Italy 


People overseas are impressed by the American 

fighting man’s friendliness among his fellows. SS 

They see his home-ways and customs—his good > {tE 

humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his (@Qa@A CLG A 
we —"  -the-global 


buddies, and they begin to understand America. high=sign 


Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 





You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
tam) Coke’. Both mean the quality prod- 
Sed uct of The Coca-Cola Company 


Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness of Main 


Street and the family fireside. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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